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REVIEW OF NEW BECOKS, the attainment of the desired object. Mehe- | overcome all these obstacles by acting discreetly, 

The Present State of the Turkish Empire. By|met Ali is accused of being covetous, and of| and by adopting such preliminary measures as 
Marshal Marmont, Duc de Raguse. ‘Trans-| exposing the people to be plundered by his| were calculated to insure success ; satisfactory 
lated, with Notes and Observations on the | officers"; but by no other course than that/results have been already obtained, and he is 
Relations of England with Turkey and|adopted could he procure the funds required | following a course that must lead to their 
Russia, by Lientenant-Colonel Sir Frederic|for his operations. I speak neither of the|extension and improvement. Officers are in- 
Smith, K.H., of the Corps of Royal En-| justice nor philanthropy of the question, but of | structed, in the various schools, for all branches 
gineers. 8vo. pp. 341. London, 1839./its policy. The viceroy has already made|of his service; and the confidence he reposes 
Ollivier ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. | great progress in his undertaking, by establish- | in a clever man, who is the foundation-stone 
A MORE opportune contribution to the con-jing a system of obedience, and a perfect police,|of the edifice he is rearjng, is a guarantee 
sideration of present circumstances of import-|in the extensive country under his control ;| that, in a very few years, his army will bear a 
ance to nations, as well as a repository on which | his name is respected, and such is the opinion | comparison with those of Europe.* The means 
future historians may look back with interest, entertained of him, that opposition to his will|at Mehemet Ali’s disposal, for the establish- 
has not appeared for some time. The skill and|never enters the mind even of those who were | ment of his naval force, were limited, and the 
experience of Marshal Marmont, and the faci-} previously the most inclined to independence materials of which it was composed, as well as 
lities for observation afforded to him, givejor rebellion. This is the foundation of regular | the national circumstances at the time of its 
weight to his authority ; and, surely, the exist-|order ; for the first step in civilisation is to formation, were unfavourable to its success; 
ing state of things between Turkey and Egypt, /produce submission. The second important | nevertheless it is as formidable as the exigencies 
aud the powers of Europe, give equal weight to/act of Mehemet Ali was the change he origin- | of his situation require, and being well ap. 
the subject. Another advantage is apparent!ated in the agriculture of Egypt, by inducing | pointed and efficient, it holds out a promise of 
in the ability of the translator and editor, Sir|the ‘ Fellahs’ to adopt a system from which} performing valuable services. The basis of a 
F. Smith, who was not only competent to the|crops of infinitely greater value have resulted. | durable power has thus been effectually laid, 
task as a linguist, but still more as an officer of |If success continue to attend his various im-| since this government has not only sufficient 
skill and talent, who has himself enjoyed ample | provements, and if the works he has com-jinternal force and energy to establish and 
opportunities of forming his own judgment on}menced answer his expectations, there will be| maintain order and create resources, but pos- 
every point discussed in the original. His notes!a further increase of revenue, although even | sesses such means of enterprise and defence as 
are accordingly very valuable. |now seven times the amount this country|are calculated to protect it from aggression, 
The volume itself is an episode in the ex-| yielded to the French troops at the period acquire the respect of other nations, and secure 
tended travels of the Duke of Ragusa, who, | they occupied it. Manufactures, suited to the| its independence. In the accomplishment of 
tired of the ennui which attended his expa-| natural circumstances of Egypt, have been|this great work, Mehemet Ali has had the 
triation at Vienna, in the year 1834, set outjestablished, and are prospering; they suffice| assistance of a compact and “hemogeneous 
on a tour through Hungary, Transylvania,|for the necessities of the government and the| population, full of intelligence, remarkable for 





Southern Russia, Turkey, Syria, and Egypt.! wants of the people, and compete with those of | its self-respect, strongly predisposed to enthu- 
On all these regions a’coup d'eil is thrown; but other nations in the European markets.* siasm, laborious though egcitable, sober, con- 
the immediate application of the work is to the | Those who take a contracted view of the pre. | tented, and obedient. In short, the people are 
condition and prospects of the Turkish empire, ;Sent position of this country, might be led | ready to promote the interests of their country, 
the fall of which the marshal holds to be speedy |to conclude that the pacha alone profited by | and susceptible of any form or impression they 
and inevitable :— |these riches, because the bulk of the inha- | may be required totake. The condition of the 

“An administration,” he declares, “ cal- | bitants are not supposed to derive any imme- | Christian population of Syria is favourable to 


culated to create and husband resources does{diate or tangible benefit from them; but it|the advance and stability of the new power, 
not exist in Turkey, and is no longer suited|should be remembered, that the Arabs ‘are| being assembled in the same district, well 
to her. The elements required are abso-|desirous of rising in the scale of nations, by | disciplined, sufficiently numerous to be useful, 
lutely wanting : these are a mass of enlighten-| becoming independent of Turkey; and that | but not to dream of independence, and so much 
ed individuals, with enlarged and steady views, {as the wealth acquired by their ruler, and in dread of Turkish tyranny as to be willing to 
and unwavering resolutions; but this country ‘applied to promote his political power, is in| draw tighter the bonds which connect it with 
probably contains not one such being. Every | furthérance of this object, the people are so far |the government of Egypt. By attention to 
thing would require tobe remodelled at the same | positive participators in the improved condition | the interests of this people, it may be incor- 
moment, for all is under the influence of igno-| of the state. When the necessities of Mehe-| porated with the Arab state, and add mate. 
rance and corruption ; and whatever Mahmoud | met Ali shall have been satisfied—when his| rially to its strength.” , 
may desire in this respect, he is not fated to|enterprises shall have ceased to require the| Such are the general views of the author ; to 
attain his object, of which he has but # vague |immense expenditure they now demand—when | which are appended those diversities which 
and undefined conception. ‘The weakness and |articles of commerce shall have increased in form the sometimes opposing opinions of his 
misery of his dominions must therefore increase, | value—and when the pacha shall purchase | translator—between whom the judgment will 
and the internal disorders that will arise on the | what he now requires as imposts—there will | be improved. 
first unexpected outbreak will cause the de-|be an improvement in the condition of the, Before going more to the Turkish question, 
struction of a state whose real existence is! whole community, who will be disposed to} we must extract a few curious portions from 
confined to a single city, and its name will be jassist in supporting his government. Mehe-|the earlier travel; and first, of the breed of 
erased from the list of European nations. The | met Ali has accomplished another great object | horses in Hungary :— ¢ 
creation of the power of Mehemet Ali is in jin establishing an efficient force. He now pos-; ‘In Hungary, the duke passed through 
itself a dismemberment of Turkey, with which |sesses an army, the formation of which pre- | Tsongrad and Szentes, the former inhabited by 
the new state forms a remarkable contrast ; and | sented extraordinary difficulties; for the ex- | thirty thousand, and the latter by ten thousand 
although this is not the moment for a full con-|treme repugnance of the natives of the East to| peasants. He halted for the day at Mezo- 
sideration of the subject, yet I feel bound to!a regular military service, and their prejudices | Hegyes, the Austrian establishment for im- 
Seg tow remarks uponit. All the requisites | on this head, are well known: yet he has | proving the breed of horses. An idea may be 
hee SSRI cote oe Tarkey 18 deficient | .* “It is to be regretted that the author has not here fre—meee a pager 
g up in Egypt, and are given some statement of the nature and amount of these | the land appropriated to it 1s e gu 
earnestly and unremittingly employed towards boy - of —— it —_ ee ge lcireuit. It is surrounded by a broad and deep 
ae This appears a ROLED " ane ae oo | Seotenaiemens returns furnished to the British parlis- |ditch, and is sheltered by a wide plantation of 
would be difficult to ties sen Mea apron a & , — by the gee i 0 2 ey haegetin a Pt Wieoetinn aiteded sole if. Sine, aeanaiieanill 
adminis rom Alexandria are cotton, wool, fax, hempseed, senna, pe 


tration as the author alludes to i facture? i : y ‘ ts is ‘ Solyman 
a 4 could be F ‘actured goods being mentioned, | the French army, whose Mahometan name »lyma’ 
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trees. When the Austrian cavalry was sup- 
plied with horses exclusively from this esta- 
blishment, there were no less than twenty 
thousand colts here. But the object of the 
government is now merely to breed stallions, 
both at this place and at Bobolna, for the pro. 
vincial dépéts, where a total number is kept up 
of nearly two thousand. This is effected by 
means of an annual supply from all the govern. 
ment establishments, towards which Mezo- 
Hegyes contributes two hundred and fifty. 
For this purpose one thousand brood mares 
and forty-eight stallions are kept there. In 
the operations of husbandry there are employed 
two hundred mares and six hundred oxen, with 
three hundred and sixty ploughs. When the 
provincial dépéts have received their full com. 
plement of young horses, the surplus is either 
sold or sent as remounts to the cavalry. At 
present the stock of stallions, brood mares, and 
foals at Mezo-Hegyes, amounts to three thou. 
sand. The whole of this establishment is under 
the direction of an officer with the rank of 
major, who is assisted by two subalterns, and 
has under his command eleven hundred and 
seventy men. The advantages of the Austrian 
system is, that not only a very superior de- 
scription of horse is obtained for the cavalry, 
but that the breed is improved throughout the 
whole country.” 
Passing into Southern Russia, and being re- 
ceived with great distinction by the excellent 
Prince Woronzow, the marshal gives the fol- 
lowing detailed account of the Russian army :— 
“The Russian military force is organised 

in regiments of seven battalions: six of these 
are kept in a complete and effective state, four 
being attached to what is termed the acting 
army, and two to the army of reserve. The 
seventh battalion is stationed in the district 
allotted for the recruiting of the regiment, and 
generally is not only incomplete, but composed 
of very young soldiers. At these dépéts, the 
new levies are partially clothed, and instructed 
in their first military duties; they are after. 
wards forwarded to the battalions of reserve, 
where their equipments and the remainder of 
their clothing are supplied, and where their 
instruction is completed. The active army 
consists of 288 battalions, each containing a 
thousand men. They are formed into divisions 
and corps d’armée, in the following manner. 
The four active battalions of four regiments, 
compose a divison of sixteen battalions: three 
divisions form a corps d’armée, consisting, of 
course, of forty-eight battalions: there are six 
such corps d’'armée, making up the above stated 
total of 288 battalions. The fifth and sixth 
battalions of the regiments which compose a 
‘corps d’armeé, are formed into a division 
of reserve. This division consists, there- 
fore, of twenty-four battalions, and three di- 
visions of reserve; that is to say, seventy-two 
battalions form a corps d'armée of reserve. 
There are two of these corps, one under the 
command of Count de Witt, and the other 
under the orders of the Grand Duke Michael. 
The former is called the corps of Marshal 
Sacken, and the latter of Marshal Paskewitz. 
Each battalion of the reserve contains in 
time of peace 500 men, so that the strength 
of the army of reserve amounts at present 
to a fourth of that of the active army, that 
is to 72,000 men, making a grand total 
of 360,000; and this is independent of the 
corps of guards and of grenadiers, each of 
which is sufficiently numerous’ to form in itsel! 
a corps d’armée. From the facility which 
the present plan of recruiting the Russian 
army affords of rapidly increasing its numer- 
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ical strength, a considerable improvement has 
been effected in the system that previously 
existed. So great, however, is the extent 
,/of the empire, that in order to have such 
}a disposable force as might be required on 
|any sudden emergency, the government pro- 
fesses it expedient to keep the army in a com- 
plete and effective state. Its present strength 
is as follows, In the first place, there is the 
Imperial Guard :—this corps is composed of 
six divisions; three of which are of cavalry, 
and three of infantry. These divisions consist 
of twelve regiments of cavalry, twelve regi- 
ments of infantry, one battalion of sappers, 
one battalion of marines, one battalion of chas- 
seurs, One battalion of invalids, four batteries 
of horse artillery, and twelve batteries of foot 
artillery. In the Imperial Guard each regi- 
ment of cavalry has seven squadrons, and the 
regiments of infantry have three battalions 
each. Secondly, there is the corps of grena- 
diers, consisting of one division of light cavalry, 
of four regiments; of three divisions of in- 
fantry, comprising twelve regiments; of two 
batteries of horse artillery, and of fifteen bat- 
teries of foot artillery. In the grenadiers, 
the regiments of light cavalry are composed of 
eight squadrons, and the infantry regiments 
have four battalions, of which three belong to 
the active force, and one to the reserve. Then 
there are, as has been already stated, six corps 
d’armée, each consisting of one division of 
light cavalry, of four regiments ; three divisions 
of infantry, each composed of four regiments, 
and each regiment having four battalions for 
active service; two batteries of horse artillery, 
and fifteen batteries of foot artillery. The 
total strength of the six corps d’armée is 
therefore twenty-four regiments of light ca- 
valry, seventy-two regiments of infantry, 
twelve batteries of horse artillery, and ninety 
batteries of foot artillery. There are also 
three corps of cavalry of reserve; consisting of 
twenty-four regiments, and twelve batteries 
of horse artillery. Besides the force above 
stated, there are two corps d’armée of infantry 
of reserve. Each of these corps d’armée 
has three divisions, and each division has 
twenty-four battalions, so that there are 
144 battalions of infantry of reserve. The 
undermentioned corps are raised for special 
service. 1.;. The corps of the Caucasus, 
consisting of one regiment of dragoons ; 
three divisions of infantry; and sixteen bat- 
teries of foot artillery. 2d. The corps of 
Orenburg, consisting of one division of infantry, 
of sixteen battalions ; and sixteen batteries of 
foot artillery. 3d. The corps of Siberia, of 
one division of infantry. 4th. The corps of 
Finland, of one division of infantry. There 
are also, for the service of the interior, ten 
battalions of sappers ; fifty for duty in the 
fortresses, and one division of horse-artillery of 
reserve, consisting of nine batteries. Besides 
these there are four battalions of horse-artillery 
of the Don, two of the Black Sea, two of 
Orenburg, and two of Siberia. The Cossack 
force is as follows :— Fifty-six regiments of the 
Don; twenty-one of the Black Sea; twelve of 
the Caucasus; two of the Danube; one of 
Azoff ; three of Astracan ; three of Baschkirs ; 
two of Navropol; twelve of Ural; twenty of 
Orenburg; twelve of Siberia; two of Little 
Russia. Total, 146 regiments of 800 men 
each; that is to say, 116,800 Cossacks. In 
addition to the force comprised in the fore- 
going details, there are at St. Petersburg, as 
models for the rest of the army, a regiment of 
cavalry; one of infantry; a battalion of sap- 
pers; and two batteries of foot, with one of 








horse-artillery. There are also four regiments, 
each consisting of four battalions, formed of 
the sons of soldiers, who are educated and 
instructed in such a manner as to qualify them 
for being placed as non-commissioned officers, 
in the regiments of the line. Hence it appears 
that the total strength of the Russian infantry 
is upwards of five hundred thousand men. A 
Russian cavalry regiment consists of six ef- 
fective squadrons of 180 men each ; making a 
total of 1440 men, independently of a squadron 
which is kept at the regimental dépét. Thus 
if the marshai's statement be correct as to the 
number of regiments of cavalry in the Russian 
army, the effective strength of that branch of 
the service may be computed to be upwards of 
ninety thousand men, exclusive of the Cossacks. 
Judging from the expense incurred in main- 
taining the armies of the other great powers 
of Europe, it might naturally be concluded 
that the finances of the Russian empire would 
be seriously crippled in having to bear the ex. 
pense of an army of the magnitude above 
stated ; but the cost of a soldier in any other 
European country is so much greater than it is 
in Russia, that she has no real cause for appre- 
hension on this account. The following state- 
ment, which is founded on data afforded by 
Marshal Marmont, will shew the relative 
expense to their respective countries of the 
English, French, Prussian, Austrian, and 
Russian soldier :—viz. 

120 English soldiers cost as much as 538 Russian soldiers, 
120 French “ on 340 ditto, 


120 Prussian o* ditto. 
120 Austrian . o* ditto.” 
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The author speaks very highly of the genius 
of Suwarrow, and mentions several instances 
of his superior talents; and he adds :— 
“What a change, Marshal Marmont ob- 
serves, has this part of Europe undergone, and 
what progress has Russia made since that time ! 
Hordes of Tartars from the Krimea then 
united with the Turks, and carried war to the 
banks of the Dnieper: Ukrania was a province 
of Poland, and the Polish armies acted in con- 
junction with the Turks and Tartars; but 
now Russia is the mistress of Poland ; menaces 
the very heart of Germany; and has her ad- 
vanced guards at the gates of Vienna and 
Berlin; while she politically holds possession 
of Constantinople. It is only since the reign 
of Catherine II. that Russia has been of im- 
portance in the balance of power ; and it is by 
efforts of consummate skill, both in diplomacy 
and arms, that she has raised herself to her 
present state of eminence.” ; 
The ensuing remarks treat of the Russian 
navy, and of the measures which Russia might 
adopt in the event of a war :— : 
** The experimental squadron, or, as it may 
more properly be termed, the squadron of in- 
struction, consisting of five ships of the line 
and five frigates, had just returned to port 
when Marshal Marmont reached Sebastopol. 
He went on board one of the former, which he 
describes as being a magnificent vessel, and he 
appears to have been greatly struck by the sur- 
prising improvement which had evidently taken 
place in the Russian ships since he had first 
seen them at Cattaro, about twenty-eight years 
before the period of his tour. He then consi- 
dered the Russian fleet as only fit to cope with 
the Turks; whereas, he now conceives that it 
might measure itself with any fleet in Europe. 
With all due deference to the marshal's judg- 
ment in military matters, we must, as English- 
men, be permitted to doubt his knowledge 10 
nautical affairs, and to withhold our acquies- 
cence from this unsupported opinion, until the 
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Russians have either proved themselves to be 
thorongh seamen, or have gained a victory, 
when fairly matched, against the fleet of one 
of the maritime powers of Europe. The naval 
force of Sebastopol is under the orders of Ad. 
miral Coumani, who, although educated in 
Russia, is by birth a Greek. It was he who, 
during the last war with Turkey, performed 
the signal service of taking possession of Siso- 
poli, which enabled the commander-in-chief of 
the Russian forces to form a dépdét, in the Gulf 
of Bourgas, for ammunition and provisions. 
At the period of the marshal’s visit, there were 
under repair, in the port of Sebastopol, six line- 
of-battle ships ; these, with the Warsaw, which 
was hourly expected from Nicolajeff, and the 
experimental squadron, consisting of five line- 
of-battle ships, made a total of twelve, as the 
strength of this fleet, which is called the Sebas- 
topol fleet. It is held in a state of readiness 


for active service, and for receiving on board | 


the division of the army cantoned in the 


Krimea, and amounting to sixteen thousand | 


men. If political events should render it ex- 
pedient, the embarkation of these troops could 
be effected in eight-and-forty hours; the fleet 
might get under way on the following day, and, 
owing to the prevalence of the northerly winds 


sovereignty of the Black Sea, with the right 
of excluding from the Dardanelles the ships-of- 
war of every other foreign nation. That under, 
such a state of things the Russian fleet should | 
occupy these straits, we freely admit; but it/| 


senses before admission, are soon entirely 
bereaved of them.” * 

The following anecdote is told of one of the 
leading men now in Turkey :— 

* Achmet Pacha, who is the commander-in. 


cannot be imagined that England, who is deeply | chief of the guards, is intelligent, obliging, 
interested in this matter, would allow herself, | well-disposed, and diffident ; but he is indebted 
in a case of extremity, to be bound by the! for his rapid elevation to the caprice and favour 
treaty in question. On the contrary, we may |of his master. These are, as they ever have 
feel confident that she would take the justi-| been, the grand introductions to important 
fiable step of forcing the Dardanelles and Bos-| offices. Achmet Pacha, like the generality of 
phorus, and of making herself mistress of the | Turks, commenced life as an artisan. He was 
Black Sea, from which she should never after- | a shoemaker and also a waterman of the port. 
wards permit her fleets to be excluded. * */I was told that while on an embassy at St. 

“ After (he adds elsewhere, when in Con-| Petersburg, where he was treated with great 
stantinople,) having thoroughly examined the respect, he on one occasion went to see the 


arsenal, the capudan pacha proposed that I' 
should visit the fleet, consisting of five ships | 
completely armed ; I accepted the invitation to 
go on board the flag-ship only, the Mahmoudie, | 
a three-decker, carrying 130 guns. Although | 
a magnificent vessel, she is considered rather | 
short for her other proportions. In all Turk. | 
ish men-of-war, the guus are of brass, and that 
metal is elaborately used in their interior de- 
coration. I was much surprised at the won-| 
derful expertness of the crew of the Mah. | 
moudie, composed exclusively of Turks. By | 





in the Black Sea, it would most probably reach | command of the capudan pacha, they performed 
the mouth of the Bosphorus in about five.and-|the small-atm and great-gun exercise, manned 
forty hours from the time of sailing: so that,|the yards, went aloft, and came down by the 
within five days of the order being issued for | stays, the whole being done with a celerity and 
the departure of the fleet, and in all likelihood | precision that could not have been surpassed 
before the ambassadors of England and France| by the smartest French sailors. On expressing 
would know that such a movement was in con-|my admiration to the capudan pacha, he re- 
templation, the Russian armament would arrive | plied, ‘It is by dint of painstaking and pu- 
at Constantinople. Marshal Marmont observes |nishment that I have brought things to this 
that the humiliation of Turkey has rendered it | state, for there is not one of these fine fellows 
impossible that there should be a conflict in| who has not received five hundred blows with 
this quarter between any other European power | the stick.” It would appear that a severity of 


and Russia; for that, on the breaking out of | corporal punishment is suited to the Turkish 
hostilities, or even when circumstances might | character, for these men are thoroughly drilled 
give reason for supposing that such an event|in their exercise, and well disciplined ; and as 
was possible, the Russians would make the} there were at the period of my inspection only 


Dardanelles a point in their frontier. 'The|eight invalids in this crew of 1200 sailors, we 
naval force of the Russian empire is divided | may infer that, in the system adopted, there is 
into two fleets: the larger, consisting of thirty | nothing injurious to health. The capudan 
ships of the line, is stationed in the Baltic, and | pacha is evidently a man of energy and resolu- 
the smaller, consisting of only fifteen, in the | tion, and he is the only one of that stamp with 
Black Sea. The marshal states that these; whom I met at Constantinople. If severe pu- 
numbers should be reversed, because he deems | nishments, and measures of violence bordering 
it impolitie for the Russians to risk a battle | on brutality, succeed with Turkish seamen, the 
with the English fleet in the Baltic (in which|same treatment might be equally efficacious 
opinion we fully concur), and therefore injudi-| 


cious of them to retain so many ships in that 
sea; but he is of opinion that by making Se- 
bastopol the rendezvous of a powerful fleet, 
Russia would be enabled to impose laws in the 
Mediterranean. With this design, he would 
recommmend that the Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea should consist of thirty sail of the 
line, and that, on the breaking out, or on the 
mere expectation, of hostilities, it should be 
stationed in the Dardanelles, where it would 
have the support of the batteries and forts 
which defend that passage, and at the same 
time be near its resources. He thinks the 
combined fleet of England and France might 
thus be kept in check, as, in that position, the 
Russian fleet would be in readiness to enter the 
Mediterranean whenever circumstances might 
five it the numerical superiority. In making 
these observations, Marshal Marmont, of course, 
assumes that no circumstance of provocation, 
nor any suspicion of the aggressive intentions 
of Russia, would induce the other powers of 
Europe to break through or disregard the 
treaty of U nkiar Skelessi; and that, therefore, 
the Russians are likely to have, until the ex. 








Piration of that treaty, full and undisturbed 


with the army; and some military chief, re- 
sembling the capudan pacha in character, might 
follow it, and render an inestimable service to 
his country.” 

In the military portion of the work there is 
a strenuous argument in favour of the lance 
being used by heavy dragoons, and the sabre 
by light cavalry. There is also a particular 
account of the Russian cavalry colonies. Their 
strength amounts to 28,000 men. 

But we must now be content to gleam a few 
brief notices of various matters which struck 
the traveller in Turkey. At Constantinople, 
he says :— 

*‘ We inspected an establishment for the 
reception of insane persons. It is every 
where, and under all circumstances, a painful 
and distressing sight, but here it is a dreadful 
one. All that a barbarous stupidity could in- 
vent, of the most monstrous description, to 
aggravate the wretched state of these unfortu- 
nate beings, prevails in this place. The insane 
are bound with cords, chained, and beaten; and 
their lives are passed in angnish and convul- 
sions. There is not a single instance of one of 
them being restored to reason; and those who 





may not have been altogether deprived of their 


barracks ; when, in passing a workshop of the 
guards, he could not resist the desire of dis. 
playing his ability, and quitting the cortege 
that accompanied him, he surprised every one 
by taking up a shoemaker’s awl and stirrup, 
and giving an immediate proof that he had lost 
none of his former dexterity.” + 

And further on— 

“ After returning home, Namik Pacha called 
to acquaint me that the Grand Signor would 
receive me on the following day ; therefore, on 
the 25th, at half-past one o'clock, I repaired to 
the palace of Beyler-Bey, then the imperial 
residence. In this delightful habitation, which 
is of recent construction, the apartments are 
spacious, elegant, and cool. It is beautifully 
enclosed, on one side by the terraces formed on 
the mountain, and on the other by the sea. 
Though. the style of architecture is irregular, 
it is pleasing to the eye, and possesses an 
agreeable character of originality. The harem 
is composed of pavilions, having their gable 
ends in a line with those of the main struc- 
ture; and handsome kiosks, placed at various 
levels on the terraces, are pleasing objects in 
the scenery around. Mahmoud has a passion 
for building, which his architect encourages by 
causing it to be predicted that the sultan 
should not die during the construction of a 
new palace ; for God would not choose, by call- 
ing him away, to leave his works unfinished : 
hence, before the completion of one palace 
another is commenced.” 

With this we must conclude, and only re- 
commend all that relates to Syria in this vo- 
lume to the same attentive perusal which the 
whole of it so eminently deserves. 





Tea; its Effects, Medicinal and Moral. 

G. G. Sigmond, M.D., F.S.A., F.L.S., &c, 

12mo. pp. 144. London, 1839. Longman 

and Co. 
Tra.—It would be difficult to find q subject 
of more general interest with all ranks of read. 
ers; and we could heartily wish that every 
individual who takes tea, if they cannot afford 
to go to the price of Dr. Sigmond’s book upon 
it, would at least buy a copy of the Literary 
Gazette in which it is reviewed, We should 
immediately relieve the bank from its necessity 
for dealing with the French for specie; hand 
over to the chancellor of the exchequer a sum 


* «« That alluded to by the author is probably the one 
attached to the mosque of Soliman, and ifso, is deserving 
of the description he has given of it. But it should be 
borne in mind that insanity is often believed to be feigned 
in Turkey, in the hope of escaping the punishment 
deserved for some offence, and that prisoners are often 
sent to these ‘ ‘T'imar Khans’ by the judges, instead of 
the infliction of the more rigorous sentences justified by 
law.—(T.)” 

és " few months since the sultan appointed Achmet 
Pacha to the office of capudan pacha, or high admiral. 
He has hoisted his flag in the finest ship-of-war, and 
should the fleet be engaged he will have = ——— 
itw ‘ 


4 it, 
It ig easy to conecive how skilful) > ys 
and what confidence the erews can haye tu such 9 chief,’ 
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sufficient to render him easy about deficiencies 
by penny-posting ; and import all the teas of 
Assam to be distributed gratis among the 
meritorious Tea-totallers of the British empire, 
giving Lord Stanhope a chest extra as a re- 
ward for heading the last procession. But, 
joking apart, this is a very curious and excel- 
Jent little book, not only supplying the able 
opinion of a clever and intelligent physician 
upon an article in universal use, but telling us 
more of the article itself, its cultivation, manu- 
facture, natural history, and other particulars 
than we have ever met with before in travel, 
essay, or cyclopedia. We shall, therefore, de- 
vote a considerable portion of our periodical 
to make its leading points better known ; and 
in doing so will, we flatter ourselves, both 
amuse and instruct every one of our readers. 
The origin of the work was an address de- 


livered by Dr. Sigmond at the opening of the | 


last session of the Royal Medico-Botanical 
Society, to which he is professor of Materia 
Medica. The reception it met with induced 
him to enlarge and publish it; and as he is 
enthusiastic in his admiration of the herb, it 
could not have been infused in a warmer 
manner :— 

* Nicolaus Tulpius was about the first me- 
dical man who wrote professionally upon tea, 
but they were not original observatious ; they 
were the opinions of tle most eminent men he 
had collected to give to the world. But in 
1678 appeared the first edition of a book which 
speedily ran through three large impressions, 
and had a considerable influence upon the in- 
troduction of tea: it was entitled ‘Cornelio 
Bontekoe, Tractaat van het excellenste Kruyd 
Thee.’* Although this work was, from the 


extravagance of its commendations on tea, | 


severely handled by some of the critics, it was 
translated into many languages, and quoted as 
the highest authority. He pronounced tea to 
be the infallible cause of health, and that if 
mankind could be induced to drink a sufficient 
quantity of it, the innumerable ills to which 
man is subject would not only be diminished, 
but entirely unknown. He thinks that 200 
cups daily would not be too much. He is 
said to have been rewarded for his judgment 
by the liberality of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. Heydentrik Overcamp, who wrote the 
life of Bontekoe, states that his inducement to 
write was to recommend himself to his fellow- 
citizens, and to defend himself against his col- 
leagues, who did not follow his theory or his 
practice. Etmiiller recommended tea as a fine 
stomachic, cephalic, and antinephritic. Pechlin 
wrote a dialogue on tea, which he entitled 
* Theophilus Bibaculus ;’ and several poets in- 
dulged themselves in its vraise. Petit wrote 
a poem; Peter Francius, two anacreontics; 
Heinrich, a Doric melydrion; and our poet- 
laureate, ‘Tate, joined the melodious bards, 
Whilst it met with so much approbation, there 
were likewise those who were not equally 
satisfied with its merits. Boerhaave, Van 
Swieten, and others, attempted to stem the 
tide that was setting in its favour, but they 
have proved themselves incapable of resisting 
the general impression ; for no beverage that 
has ever yet been introduced sits so agreeably 
on the stomach, so refreshes the system, soothes 
nervous irritation after fatigue, or forms a 
more grateful repast. It contributes to the 
sobriety of a nation ; it imparts all the charms 
to society which spring from the enjoyment of 
conversation, without that excitement which 
follows upon a fermented drink. Raynal has 
observed, that it has contributed more to ihe 
sobriety of the Chinese than the severest laws, 


eam 

the most eloquent harangues of Christian ora- 
tors, or the best treatises of morality. The 
people on the Continent are reverting to the 
habit of tea-drinking, which they had aban- 
doned during the long war, when they were 
shut out from the possibility of obtaining it, 
,and therefore sought a substitute in coffee. In 
| Holland, in Germany, and in Russia, tea is 
|much prized; whilst even in France, where 
fur so many years coffee was considered the 
only good beverage, and was used either strong 
or mixed with milk, according to the meal that 
was taken, our favourite shrub is beginning to 
be as much in use as long-established custom 
| has rendered it in England.” 

| And of its introduction into our country we} 
|are informed :— 

‘* The introduction of tea-drinking into 
England has been ascfibed to Lord Arlington 
and Lord Orrery; and the year 1666, the an- 
nus mirabilis of Dryden, has been ascribed 
as the exact date: but in the diary of Mr. 
| Pepys, secretary to the Admiralty, the fol- 
lowing is registered,—‘ I sent for a cup of tea, 
a Chinese drink, of which I had never drank 
before.’ In the diary of Henry, earl of Cla-; 





rendon, there is a memorandum,—‘ Pere Coup- 
let supped with me, and after supper we had 
tea, which he said was really as good as any he 
;drank in China.’ The first historical record, 





| however, is an act of parliament, passed in the 
| year 1660, 12 Carl. II. c. 23, which enacts, 
‘that a duty should be laid of eight-pence per 
}gallon on all tea made and sold in coffee. 
houses; which were visited twice daily by 
officers, whose duty it was to ascertain what 
| quantity had been made. In 1668, the Court 
| of Directors, in the despatch to their factory at 
Bantam in Java, ordered them ‘to send home 
by their ships one hundred pounds’ weight of 
the best tey they could get;’ and the following 
year appears the first invoice of tea received 
}by the East India Company, amounting to 
two canisters of 1433lbs. The Directors had 
previously presented to her majesty the 
Queen, who, as Princess Catherine of Por- 
}tugal, had been in the habit of taking this 
| beverage, twenty-two pounds of tea. It is to 
this present on her birthday that Waller has 
alluded in the beautiful lines that may be so 
often quoted, both for their merit and for the 
historical facts recorded by them. There is a 
curious bill preserved in the British Museum 
in a volume of pamphlets, collected by George 
III. and presented by George IV., which is 
well worthy of being reprinted, as the first 
account of the early use and the estimation in 
which tea was held. It unfortunately has no 
date; but from the price it may be fairly in. 
ferred that it was printed about 1660. There 
is every reason to believe that Garway has been 
gradually changed into Garraway, and that he 
must have been the predecessor of the present 
holder of that well-known coffee-house : —* An 
exact Description of the Growth, Quality, and 
Virtues of the Leaf Tea, by Thomas Garway, in 
Exchange Alley, near the Royal Exchange, in 
London, Tobacconist, and Seller and Retailer of 
Tea and Coffee. Tea is generally brought from 
China, and groweth there upon little shrubs 
and bushes, the branches whereof are well 
garnished with white flowers, that are yellow 
within, of the bigness and fashion of sweet- 
brier, but in smell unlike, bearing thin green 
leaves, about the bigness of scordium, myrtle, or 
sumack ; and is judged to be a kind of sumack. 
This plant hath been reported to grow wild 
only, but doth not; for they plant it in their 
gardens, about four foot distance, and it grow- 








eth abouts four foot high; and of the seeds they 


ea 
maintain and increase their stock. Of all 
places in China this plant groweth in greatest 
plenty in the province of Xemsi, latitudé 36°, 
bordering upon the west of the province of 
Namking, near the city of Lucheu, the Island 
de Ladrones, and Japan, and is called ¢ Cha,’ 
Of this famous leaf there are divers sorts 
(though all one shape), some much better than 
others, the upper leaves excelling the other in 
fineness, a property almost in all plants ; which 
leaves they gather every day, and drying them 
in the shade, or in iron pans, over a gentle 
fire, till the humidity be exhausted, then put 
close up in leaden pots, preserve them for their 
drink tea, which is used at meals, and upon all 
visits and entertainments in private families, 
and in the palaces of grandees : and it is averred 
by a padre of Macao, native of Japan, that the 
best tea ought to be gathered but by virgins, 
who are destined for this work, and such * que 
non dum menstrua patiuntur: gemma que 
nascuntur in summitate arbuscula servantur 
imperatori, ac precipuis ejus dynastis: que 
autem infra nascuntur ad latera, populo con- 
ceduntur.? The said leaf is of such known 
virtues, that those very nations, so famous for 
antiquity, knowledge, and wisdom, do fre. 
quently sell it among themselves for twice its 
weight in silver; and the high estimation of 
the drink made therewith hath occasioned an 
inquiry into the nature thereof amongst the 
most intelligent persons of all nations that have 
travelled in those parts, who, after exact tryal 
and experience by all wayes imaginable, have 
commended it to the use of their several coun- 
tries, and for its virtues and operations, par- 
ticularly as followeth ; viz. — ‘The quality is 
moderately hot, proper for winter and summer. 
The drink is declared to be most wholesome, 
preserving in perfect health until extreme old 
age. ‘The particular virtues are these :—It 
maketh the body active and lusty. It helpeth 
the headach, giddiness and heaviness thereof. 
It removeth the obstructions of the spleen. It 
is very good against the stone and gravel, 
cleaning the kidneys and ureters, being drauk 
with virgin’s honey, instead of sugar. It 
taketh away the difficulty of breathing, opening 
obstructions. It is good against tipitude, dis- 
tillations, and cleareth the sight. It removeth 
lassitude, and cleanseth and purifieth acrid 
humours, and a hot liver. It is good against 
crudities, strengthening the weakness of the 
ventricle, or stomach, causing good appetite 
and digestion, and particularly for men of cor- 
pulent body, and such as are great eaters of 
flesh. It vanquisheth heavy dreams, easeth 
the frame, and strengtheneth the memory. It 
overcometh superfluous sleep, and prevents 
sleepiness in general, a draught of the infusion 
being taken ; so that, without trouble, whole 
nights may be spent in study without hurt to 
the body, in that it moderately healeth and 
bindeth the month of the stomach. It pre- 
vents and cures agues, surfeits, and fevers, by 
infusing a fit quantity of the leaf, thereby pro- 
voking a most gentle vomit and breathing of 
the pores, and hath been given with wonderful 
success. It (being prepared and drank with 
milk and water) strengtheneth the inward parts, 
and prevents consumption ; and powerfully 
assuageth the pains of the bowels, or griping 
of the guts, and looseness. It is good for colds, 
dropsys, and scurvys, if properly infused, purg- 
ing the body by sweat and urine, and expelleth 
infection. It driveth away all pains of the colic 
proceeding from wind, and purgeth safely the 
gall. And that the virtues and excellences of 
this leaf and drink are many and great, 18 ¢v!~ 
dent and manifest by the high esteem amd vse 
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of it (especially of late years) among the phy- | neither labour, skill, nor ingenuity, are spared 
sicians and knowing men of France, Italy, to bring it to the state of the highest perfection 
Holland, and other parts of Christendom ; and of which it is capable. It exists, indeed, in 
in England it hath been sold in the leaf for six different parts of the Eastern hemisphere, but 
pounds, and sometimes for ten pounds, the it is only in China that it has been extensively 
pound weight; and in respect of its former cultivated ; for, although the Javanese assert 
scarceness and dearness, it hath been only used that they have within the limits of their empire 
as a regalia in high treatments and entertain- a shrub which is far superior to that which is 
ments, and presents made thereof to princes found in China, we have no evidence of the 
and grandees, till the year 1657. The said fact, nor has any exportation been made of that 
Thomas Garway did purchase a quantity of which they have so loudly boasted. The 
thereof, and first publicly sold the said tea in | plant evidently flourishes over the greater por- 
leaf and drink, made according to the directions | tion of the Chinese empire ; and there must be 
of the most knowing merchants and travellers | varieties produced by cultivation, which are not 
in those Eastern countries; and upon know- |known in Europe, but which are said to be in 
ledge and experience of the said Garway’s con-' high estimation amongst those people who can 
tinued care and industry in obtaining the best; afford to purchase them, That which is best 
tea, and making drink thereof, very many noble-|known to the European, and which, indeed, 
men, physicians, and merchants, and gentlemen ‘seems grown and prepared for the supply of 
of quality, have ever since sent to him for the our markets, is the produce of the central and 
said leaf, and daily resort to his house in Ex-'the maritime provinces of China, forming the 
change-alley aforesaid, to drink the drink richest and finest portions of the empire. From 
thereof. And that ignorance nor envy may | these, too, the most valued productions, and the 
have no ground or power to report, or suggest! more highly esteemed manufactures of various 
that which is here asserted, of the virtues and articles of dress and of luxury, are obtained. 
excellencies of this precious leaf and drink,!The demand for exportation has necessarily 
hath more of design than truth, for the justifi- increased its cultivation ; and it is now success- 


| delicious flavour are then obtained from it. A 
‘soft white down covers the first leaflets, which 
{is called, in the Chinese language, pa-ho, and 
jhence our name pekoe, the most exquisitely 
| flavoured of those teas with which we are ac- 
i‘quainted. Trees, until they reach the sixth 
year, furnish this tea. A few days’ longer 
growth supplies us with the black leaf pekoe. 
In the month of May, the leaves that have 
grown since the first gathering, having arrived 
‘at maturity, are stripped from the trees: these 
lform the souchong—the seaou-choung,—‘ the 
‘small or scarce sort.” About six weeks after. 
jthis, there is a third gathering of the new 
‘crop thrown ont ; and from the Chinese word, 
'koong-fou, signifying labour or assiduity, 
|Springs our term congou. From this a par- 
‘ticular part is selected, called kien-poey,—a 
selection which is known to us under the name 
lof campoy. ‘The tea familiar to us under the 
|appellation of bohea should be the produce of 
ithe district from which it derives its name: it 
is a rough preparation of the later-grown leaves, 
| which yield a beverage of little strength and of 
|inferior flavour. Green teas undergo the same 
|kind of harvest. From the tender leaflets is 


I. . ae 
|is produced hyson ; and a very expensive kind, 


cation of himself and the satisfaction of others fully reared in many situations where it was |loontsing, is more particularly prized: it was 
he hath here enumerated several authors, who formerly unknown or entirely neglected. The | called yutsein, ‘before the rains ;’ whilst 
in their learned works have expressly written | provinces of Fokien, of Keang-nan, of Chek-|hyson is a corruption from ‘flowery spring.’ 
and asserted the same, and much more, in|eang, of Kiang-si, and Kung-soo, yield the | The gunpowder is a hyson gathered with 
honour of this noble leaf and drink, viz. Bontius, {largest proportion ; and the English resident | Great attention, and rolled with much nicety 
Riccius, Jarricus, Almeyda, Horstius, Alvarez is led to believe that from them the best supply j|and care ; indeed, it would appear to be a se- 
Semeda, Martinivus in his ‘China Atlas,’ and |is obtained; but the provinces immediately lection of the more delicate leaves. The coarser 
Alexander de Rhodes in his ¢ Voyage and Mis-| around Pekin afford that which is preferred by jand yellower leaves remaining after this selec- 
sions,’ in a large discourse of the ordering of the luxurious citizen; and from those which |tion are called hyson skin. The twankay is 
this leaf, and the many virtues of the drink, | border upon the Tartarian region, the Russian | the Jast-gathered crop, and consists of an older 


printed at Paris, 1653, part x. chap. 13. And/and the Muscovite draw their supplies, which 
to the end that all persons of eminency and are of a kind and of a character which are much 
quality, gentlemen and others, who have oc-'to be prized by the amateur of tea. It is in 
casion for tea in leaf, may be supplyed, these | Fokien, or in *‘the happy establishment,’ that 
are to give notice, that the said ‘Thomas hath a very large proportion of that tea which is the 
tea to sell from sixteen to fifty shillings in the! ordinary beverage of the tea-drinkers of this 
pound. And whereas several persons using |country is grown. The shrub here acquires 
coffee have been accustomed to buy the powder | great luxuriance; is diligently watched over ; 
thereof by the pound, or in lesser or greater | its farmyards, its drying establishments, are on 
quantities, which if kept two days loseth much |a scale of great magnitude; and it furnishes us 
of its first goodness ; and forasmuch as the ber-| with a sound black tea, of sufficient aroma, 
ries, after drying, may be kept, if need re-/stvength, and taste, to gratify the palate. * * 
quire, some months; therefore all persons liv-)  “ When the shrub has grown about three 
ing remote from London, and have occasion for | years, the leaves are ready for picking. This 
the said powder, are advised to buy the said|is done with the greatest care: they are not 
coffee-berries ready dried, which being in a| plucked by handsful, but each leaf separately. 
mortar beaten, or in a mill ground to powder, | They are thus, although the process be some- 
as they use it, will so often be brisk, fresh, and | what tedious, enabled to collect, in the course 
fragrant, and in its full vigour and strength, | of the day, fifteen pounds. The following ac- 
as if new prepared, to the great satisfaction of count has been given of a tea-farm which sup- 
the drinkers thereof, as hath been experienced | plies the imperial family with imperial or bloom 
by many in this city, which community, of the | tea: —‘ The plantation is inclosed with hedges, 
best sort, the said Thomas Garway hath al-|and likewise surrounded with a broad ditch for 
wayes ready dryed, to be sold at reasonable| further security. The trees are planted to form 
rates. All such as will have coffee in powder, | regular rows, with intervening walks. Persons 
or the berries undryed, or chocolata, may, by the|are appointed to superintend the place, and 
said Thomas Garway, be supplied to their con-| preserve the leaves from injury or dirt. The 
tent; with such further instructions and perfect |!abourers who are to gather them, for some 
directions how to use tea, coffee, and chocolata,} weeks before they begin, abstain from every 
as 1s or may be needful, and so as to be effeca- | kind of gross food, or whatever might endanger 
tious and operative according to their several|communicating any ill flavour. they pluck 
vertues.” There is no date to this handbill;|them, also, with no less delicacy, having on 


but as Hanway ascertained that the price was 


thin gloves.” During the tea harvest, it would 


60s. per 1b. in 1660, this bill must have been | seem, great attention is paid to the diet of the 


distributed about that period.” 

This curious document is a history in itself; 
but we may learn more of it from the following 
extracts (not extracts of tea, but of Dr. Sig. 
mond) :— 

“ The tea-plant is evidently indigenous in 
many of the provinces of China, and in various 
situations serves in the fields as a hedge-shrub ; 
but there are particular localities in which 





husbandman. In the common tea-plant, the 
commencement of the leaf-gathering takes place 
in the early spring; and three different crops 
are obtained during the summer. Scarcely, 
in the first instance, has the leaf attained its 
growth, and whilst it is yet budding into life, 
than the picking commences ; and the tea will 
be fine in proportion to the tender age of the 
leaf: the most agreeable aroma and the most 


leaf, in which less attention is paid to the ma- 
nipulations. The judgment shewn in collecting 
the leaves at the various seasons evinces a great 
knowledge of vegetable organisation, and of the 
succession of phenomena which are developed 
during the progress of life. It is in the early 
spring that the sap or vegetable blood has little 
to convey to the leaf but the mucilaginous 
principle, and that aroma, peculiar to each 
vegetable, of whose existence we are by its 
effects rendered sensible, but of which our 
means of examination are so limited. On the 
first bursting into existence, leaves and flowers 
are endued with an evanescent odour, which 
art has attempted to fix, and to diffuse through 
other bodies. Upon this much of the flavour 
of the plant depends; and if we would wish to 
obtain all that strikingly characterises the vege- 
table, we must gather it as soon as this prin- 
ciple is at all developed. At a later period of 
the year, not only has the aromatic principle 
been exhaled, but the mucilaginous properties 
are exchanged. A great proportion of the 
earthy phosphates exist in all plants in the 
month of May, but they are much diminished 
as the year advances. ° . 

** Many experienced persons believe that the 
green tea is altogether artificially prepared ; 
whilst others consider that the black is the same 
leaf, but that it undergoes the process which 
gives it colour, and renders it much milder in 
its effects. The Chinese themselves rarely 
drink green tea, and then only the produce of 
particular farms, which have obtained a high 
character. ‘The leaves of all of them are much 
more liable to be changed by the action of the 
atmospheric air, and very speedily lose that 
beautiful bloom which, amongst many tea~- 
drinkers, is highly valued. The heavier these 
teas weigh, the better are they imagined to be 5 
and they are much oftener scented by some 
other leaf: and great is the attention of the 





factor given to attract his customer by the 
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fragrance and by the a ance. He often 
siren an additional y Pa gp to the leaf after 
damp weather ; and generally, immediately 
. before. he brings it in the market for sale, he 
again dries it, to give the crispness which 
should belong to it. It often happens that 
those teas which strike the eye at Canton, are 
found, on their arrival in America, where they 
are very much esteemed and generally preferred 
to the black, not to satisfy the consumer, from 
the changes that haye occurred during the 
voyage. These teas are often dried over the 
fumes of burning indigo; and a very small 
quantity, mixed with powdered gypsum, is 
delicately sprinkled over them, which adds to 
the colour. Different modes of flavouring the 
tea are likewise practised: the blossom buds of 
fragrant flowers are thrown amongst the finest 
teas. In the loontsing pekoe these are very 
discernible. After torrefaction has taken place 
in the iron pans destined for that purpose, the 
dried leaves are delicately touched with a camel- 
hair pencil, which has been dipped in spirituous 
solutions of resinous and aromatic gums ; and 
for this purpose a number of children are 
employed. The Chinese distinguish two kinds, 
more particularly the boui, or bou tcha, and 
the soumlo, which are reserved for the invalid. 
They likewise make it into cakes; and of this 
sort there is a particular kind, called mandarin 
tea, which is an extract from the leaves. This 
is rarely imported into England. Sir Anthony 
Carlisle presented, however, a very fine speci- 
men of it to the Royal Medico - Botanical 
Society ; it was in the form of a dry, solid, 
blackish mass, easily broken and reduced to 
powder. There are other varieties which occa- 


sionally find their way into this country as 
presents. Ning-yong, pouchong, orange pekoe, 


true; but Bucholz has shewn that it exists in 
several vegetables; indeed, there are proofs 
that it enters into the composition of a great 
proportion of animal and vegetable matter. It 
is found in coffee in very striking quantities ; 
from ten ounces of unroasted coffee there may 
be obtained, by the proper manipulations, a 
dense precipitate, which will coat two inches of 
harpsichord wire with metallic copper. And 
he who eats a sandwich has much more to fear 
from the poisonous effects of this metal, than 
the drinker of green tea; for the two slices of 
bread, the beef, and the mustard, all have been 
proved, by the examination of the chemist, to 
be capable of forming in the stomach a metallic 
crust; indeed, the only safe food would be 
potatoes, for in three pounds no copper could 
be traced.” 

The lower orders of people speak of spending 
their coppers: they never dreamed that in re- 
turn they were swallowing copper ; but science 
teaches us many new things. Another instance 
of it is in making the Black one Green :— 

* That damaged black leaves can be manu- 


it was passed in succession through sieves of 
different degrees of fineness. The first sifting 
was sold as hyson skin, and the last bore the 
name of young hyson. The Chinese seemed 
quite conscious of the real character of the 
occupation in which they were engaged ; for, 
on attempting to enter several other places 
where the same process was going on, the doors 
were speedily closed upon the party.” 

But one of the most promising and impor- 
tant matters connected with the subject of tea, 
as it may ultimately make us independent of 
China for that beverage, and encourage a pro- 
digious colonial improvement besides, is the 
recent discovery of the plant in Assam, and 
the importation of samples of it to this country. 

“ This lately acquired territory of Assam is 
situated at the extreme north-east frontier of 
Bengal; it is almost in immediate contact 
with the empires of China and Ava, from each 
of which it is separated by a narrow belt of 
| mountainous country, inhabited by barbarous 
| tribes of independent savages, and which may 
be traversed in ten or twelve days. From this 





factured into green, an anecdote related by Mr. | mountain-range navigable branches of the 
Davis fully proves. The remission of the tea great rivers of Nankin, of Cambodia, of Mar- 
duties in the United States occasioned, in the|taban, of Ava, and of Assam, derive their 
years 1832 and 1833, a demand for green teas| origin, and appear designed by Nature as the 
at Canton, which could not be supplied by the| great highways of commerce between the 
arrivals from the provinces. The Americans, | nations of Ultra-Gangetic Asia. Mr. M‘Cosh 
however, were obliged to sail with cargoes of; has contributed to the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic 
green teas within the favourable season ; they | Society of Bengal’ an interesting paper, com- 
were determined to have these teas, and the} piled from original manuscripts placed in his 
Chinese were determined they should be sup-|hands by Captain Jenkins, the indefati- 
plied. Certain rumours being afloat concern | gable agent to the governor-general on the 





hung muey, have become within a few years 


familiar to us; and there is little doubt other 


ing the manufacture of green tea from old 
black leaves, Mr. Davis becames curious to as- 
certain the fact, and with some difficulty per- 
suaded a Hong merchant to conduct him, ac- 
companied by one of the inspectors, to the 
place where the operation was carried on. Upon 





names will soon be made known to us, and|reaching the opposite side of the river, and 
their characters will be investigated and com-| entering one of these laboratories of factitious 
pared. Amongst those that are brought to the | hyson, the parties were witnesses to a strange 
Canton markets are, quongsow, heeh ke, kee scene. In the first place, large quantities of 
cheem, sing kee, quang tay, quang fat, quang black tea, which had been damaged in conse. 
tack, ka kee, cheem chunn, wa chunn, yock | quence of the floods of the previous autumn, 
chunn, and euphonous names, which may here-!were drying in baskets with sieve bottoms, 
after be as well known to us as any of those placed over pans of charcoal. The dried leaves 
which, from their long reputation, have become} were then transferred in portions of a few 
standard teas. There is a tea known through. | pounds each to a great number of cast-iron 
out the north of Europe under the name of | pans, imbedded in chunam or mortar, over 
caravan tea, and in some places under that of |furnaces. At each pan stood a workman, stir- 
kaisar-tae, or the emperor’s tea, imported into|ring the tea rapidly round with his hand, 
Russia by way of Kiachta. It is seldom found | having previously added a small quantity of 
in this country; the leaf is remarkably large, |turmeric, in powder, which, of course, gave 
not much dried, and of a deep black colour, |the leaves a yellowish or orange tinge; but} 
mixed with footstalks of the plant, and occasion- | they were still to be made green, For this | 
ally slender twigs of the smallest dimensions. | purpose some lumps of a fine blue were pro-| 
These teas are in all respects superior in point duced, together with a white subtance, in| 
of taste and flavour to those consumed in Eng- | powder, which, from the names given to-them | 
land, France, and Holland. They are not the by the workmen, as well as their appearance, | 
produce of the provinces which furnish these were known at once to be Prussian blue and | 
markets, but of the centre of China. They gypsum. ‘These were triturated finely toge- 
are conveyed by land, to which much of their | ther with a small pestle, in such proportion as 
superiority is to be attributed, as the sea voyage | reduced the dark colours of the blue to a light 
deteriorates all teas, and causes them to lose shade; and a quantity, equal to a small tea- 
their strength, freshness, and flavour. As Mr. ‘spoonful, of the powder being added to the! 
Crawfurd has observed, the difference between , yellowish leaves, these were stirred, as before, | 
the teas coming sea-wise, and those brought by | over the fire, until the tea had taken the fine ' 
land through Kiachta is so remarkable, that it bloom colour of hyson, with much the same 
is no exaggeration to say, that a pound of the |scent. To prevent all possibility of error re- 
last goes as far as two pounds of the first. * * garding the substances employed, samples of 

“There was an idea once prevalent, that | them, together with the specimens of the leaves 
the colour of the green tea was to be ascribed jin each stage of the process, were carried away 
to the drying the leaves on copper; but nothing from the place. ‘The tea was then handed in 
can be more unfounded than such an opinion, | small quantities, on broad shallow baskets, to 
as the pans, one of which was sent home by an|a number of women and children, who care- 
officer of the East India Company, are of cast- | fully picked out the stalks and coarse or un- 
iron. That copper may be detected in tea is|curled leaves; and when this had been done, 





north-east frontier, and from the letters of 
Major White, political agent for Assam. He 
observes that this beautiful tract of country, 
though thinly populated by straggling hordes, 
and allowed to be profitless in primeval jungle, 
or run to waste with luxuriance of vegetation, 
enjoys all the qualities requisite for rendering 
it one of the finest in the world. Its climate 
is cold, healthy, and congenial to European 
constitutions; its numerous crystal streams 
abound in gold dust and masses of the solid 
metal; its mountains are pregnant with pre- 
cious stones and silver; its atmosphere is 
perfumed with tea growing wild and luxu- 
riantly ; and its svil is so well adapted to all 
kinds of agricultural purposes, that it may be 
converted into one continued garden of silk, 
cotton, coffee, sugar, as well as tea, over an 
extent of many miles. This valuable tract is 
inhabited by various races, some of them ac- 
knowledge the authority of the Burmese, and 
some that of China. The Chinese have long 
carried on a commercial intercourse with the 
Singphos of Assam, and it would even appear 
that many thousand maunds of tea are manu- 
factured at a place called Polong, and exported 
to China. Mung-kung, the chief dépot of 
Chinese trade, situated on the Mugaum river, 
is from fifteen to twenty days’ journey only 
from Assam. Amongst the recent discoveries 
made in the remarkable province of Assam, 
and which lead us to believe that it may rival 
in its productions the Celestial Empire, are 
six varieties of silk-worms, three of which are 
different from the well-known bombya mori, 
and from the two others indigenous to India, 
which are worked in Bengal. India may 
therefore yet provide Europe with a material 
which may be made to supply the place of 
cotton and woollen cloth; and the disappoint- 
ment, which has so often been expressed by so 
many highly ingenious men, may yet be ob- 
viated by the production of a silk, which may 
vie with any that couldebe brought to market. 
A communication on the silk-worms and silks 
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of Assam by Mr. Hugon, and another upon the 
indigenous silk-worms of India by Dr. Helper, 
which was read at two meetings of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, lead to hopes that 
Assam may yet be found one of the most 
valuable acquisitions to the British empire. 
Still further to assist in the developement of the 
vegetable treasures of the province, supplies of 
coal can be obtained. Three specimens of 
Assamese coal have been transmitted to Cal- 
cutta, which turned out to be of a very respect- 
able quality; they burn with a rich flame, 
being highly bituminous, and therefore suitable 
for steam-engine fires. There are four places 
in which large supplies are found. On the 
south bank of the Burhampootur river they are 
easily conveyed to the neighbouring streams, so | 
chat steam navigation may be carried on upon 
a great scale, and thus convey to the most dis- 
taut points the natural productions of this 
highly favoured spot. All these points are of 
the deepest moment to this country; and 
deserve the most zealous investigation from a 
government, whose object it must be to dif- 
fuse knowledge and truth throughout the 
civilised world. The tea-plant being distributed 
so extensively over large portions of Upper 
Assam, there can be no doubt that an ample 
supply for European consumption can be ob- 
tained thence. Even the present tea-tracts 
may be enlarged almost to any extent, from 
the numerous seedlings found amongst the tea- 
plants, from the great number of seeds that 
can be collected annually, and from the number 
of cuttings that may be planted. * 

“The tea of Assam (continues our author) 
may be obtained at a cheap rate, when once 
the establishments for its growth and pre- 
paration are placed upon a proper footing. 
The land is of easy cultivation, and as the ne- 
cessaries of life are purchased at a cheap rate, 
labour will not be expensive. ‘The cultivators 
will, of course, at the outset, be obtained from 
China; but as they have no objection to give 
their instructions to others, or to answer can- 
didly-any questions upon the manufacture in 
China, there will be no difficulty in instructing 
labourers capable of undertaking the general 
and particular management of the plantations. 
The facility of transmitting the tea to Calcutta 
is another striking feature in the advantages | 
which Assam presents; and although during 
the water-carriage down the Burhampvotur, a 
consignment of tea, owing to some faulty ar- 
rangement, was damaged, the river affords 
means of transport, which can be rendered 
available.” 

But, alas! ** The deceptions practised in 





the tea trade have been long a subject of great 
notoriety and frequent complaint; but some of 
those persons who have written most vehe- 
mently against tea-dealers have singularly 
enough promoted their schemes by giving re- 
Cipes on the art of mixing one quality of tea! 
with another, and entering into minute rules | 
for improving indifferent teas by the addition 
of the more highly flavoured qualities. ‘These 
writers have stated that pekoe is seldom agree- 
able to tea-drinkers alone, and recommend that 
one ounce of pekoe should be added tc a pound 
of fine souchong. ‘That souchong or congou 
may be improved by such means, there can be | 
no doubt ; but those who have been in the} 
habit of taking good pekoe would never think | 
of such an admixture. It is, when used un- | 
mixed, delicious ; it must, however, to be’ 
fairly judged of, be tasted without sugar, or 
with the smallest possible quantity, and like- 
Wise without milk. We are almost unac- 
quainted with the delightful qualities of what' 


may be designated a natural tea. Such 
changes, such mixtures, and such metamor- 
phoses, go forward in various quarters, that 
we have an artificial compound of a very 
doubtful character constantly presented to us. 
Those who are the advocates of this system, 
and the artists of this manufacture, excuse 
themselves on the plea that they must gratify 
the acquired taste of the people, who are for 
the greater part fond of a strong beverage, and 
of a tea that can be tasted in spite of the sugar 
and milk. They likewise dwell upon the fact, 
that even in our wines we prefer too often a 
mixture to a natural growth. Thus the claret, 
which is so highly prized in England, is a par- 
ticular manufacture, called Travail a T?An- 
glaise, made up of several stronger wines. 
We are accused in this country of wanting the 
power of appreciating those delicate flavours to 
which some other people are sv completely 
alive. We are declared to be ignorant of the 
nice art of administering gratification to the 
palate; strong stimuli are required, whilst the 
more agreeable, yet lightly flavoured objects 
escape our attention.” 

The doctor goes on to commend howqua, as 
a well-devised mixture of several teas; diverges 
into some very good general remarks on diet, 
and says a favourable word or two on behalf of 
wine and other likeable articles. Into these 
we can enter no further than to take a brief 
summary wherewith to conclude :— 

** Good wine is a cordial, a good cordial, a 
fine stomachic, and, taken at its proper season, 
invigorates mind and body, and gives life an 
additional charm. There can be found no 
substitutes for the fermented liquors, that can 
enable man to sustain the mental and bodily 
labour which the artificial habits of society so 
constantly demand. Temperance and mode- 
ration are virtues essential to our happiness, 
but a total abstinence from the enjoyments 
which the bounteous hand of Nature has pro- 
vided, is as unwise as it is ungrateful. If, on 
the one hand, disease and sorrow attend the 
abuse of alcoholic liquors, innocent gaiety, ad- 
ditional strength and power of mind, and an 
increased capability of encountering the ever- 
varying agitation of life, are amongst the many 
good results which spring from a well-regu- 
lated diet, in which the alcoholic preparations 
bear their just proportion and adaptation.” 

Sound sense, and, like all the rest of this 
small tome, well deserving the attention of the 
public. So no more after this long gossip: of 
the tea we now take our /eaves. 





The Victories and Conquests of the British 
Army. By W. H. Maxwell, author of 
** Stories of Waterloo,” &e. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1839. Bentley. 

We know of no writer whose style is better 

adapted for a work of this kind than Mr. Max- 

well. It may, par excellence, be called the 

** belligerent style.’ It is striking, forcible, 

dashing, smart, and sparkling. A roll of the 

artillery of words is succeeded by the rattle of 
musketry; the noise ceases, and the smoke 
clears off ; and we have the clearest idea possi- 
ble of a skirmish or a siege, a battle or a storm. 
So much for the general effect; and as for the 
particular details, in so far as we are capable 
of forming a judgment on military matters, they 
are very impartial and candid. ‘The author’s 
object not being critical commentaries, but 
descriptions of those scenes in which the British 
arms have been renowned during the last halt 
century, he has not found it necessary to 
involve himself in comparisons and opinions. 
He has related the events, and the circum. 





ee 
stances connected with them, in the liveliest 
manner ; and although thereare plentiful proofs 
of judgment in discriminating the bold from the 
rash, and the skilful from the incompetent, yet 
the whole gives rather the idea of a series of 
excellent paintings than the laborious efforts of 
a mere historiographical penman. 

The volumes open with a slight sketch of the 
critical state of England, military and political, 
when the war in India commenced against 
Tippoo Sahib, Seringapatam and Assaye mark 
the first great returns of victory to our stand- 
ards, after a very dubious intercourse for a 
long number of years, in which America was 
lost and other vexatious results attended seve- 
ral of our national expeditions. The famous 
Egyptian campaign, and the death of the fine 
old warrior who commanded there, furnish the 
next themes; and are in turn followed by the 
war at the Cape of Good Hope, and the glorious 
struggle in the Peninsula. As a specimen of 
the author’s style (already alluded to), the fol- 
lowing remarks on the victory of Salamanca 
will suffice; and also shew how well he can 
appreciate the merits and consequences of the 
transactions upon which he has employed his 
pen :— 

‘* Salamanca, whether considered with re- 
gard to its merits as a battle, or its results as a 
victory, stands foremost among the Peninsular 
contests. Many and peculiar traits distinguish 
it from every previous encounter. It was 
coolly and advisedly fought, by commanders 
confident in themselves, satisfied with the 
strength and matériel of their armies, jealous 
of each other’s reputation, and stimulated, by 
every longing after military glory, to exhaust 
the resources of their genius and experience 
to secure a successful issue. Nothing could 
surpass Marmont’s beautiful maneuvring for 
consecutive days, while moving round the Brit- 
ish flank, except the countervailing rapidity 
with which his talented opp defeated 
every effort to outflank him, and held the 
marshal constantly in check. At two, on the 
22d, the French marshal threatened an at- 
tack; at four, he was himself the assailed. 
The same mistake that lost Marengo involved 
ruin and defeat at Salamanca. One false 
movement, that might have been easily cor- 
rected before a slower leader could see and 
seize the momentary advantage, brought on a 
crisis that clouded the French destinies in 
Spain, by removing the delusory belief that 
their arms should eventually prove invincible. 
A conflict, close and desperate like that of Sala- 
manca, conferred a sanguinary victory, while it 
involved a still bloodier defeat. The allied 
loss, in killed and wounded, exceeded five 
thousand men; and this, of course, fell chiefly 
on the British. The Portuguese, compara- 
tively, suffered little—and the Spaniards, being 
entirely non-combatant, had very few casual- 
ties to record. The only post intrusted—and 
must unhappily—to their charge, was the castle 
of Alba; and this was abandoned without a 
shot, leaving Clausel a safe retreat, while its 
vigorous occupation must have produced his 
total ruin. The French loss was never cor- 
rectly ascertained. ‘I'wo eagles, eleven pieces 
of cannon, seven thousand prisoners, and as 
many dead soldiers left upon the field, were the 
admitted trophies of British victory. Among 
the commanding officers of both armies, the 
casualties were immense: of the British, Le 
Marchant was killed ; Beresford, Cole, Leith, 
Cotton, and Alten, wounded. The French were 
equally unfortunate. The generals of brigade, 
Thomieéres, Ferey, and Desgraviers, were killed. 
Marmont, early in the day, mutilated by a 
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shell ;* Bonnet severely, and Clausel slightly, 
wounded. The light division, when morning 
dawned, continued its advance, crossing the 
Tormes at Huerta; while the heavy Germans, 
under Bock, overtook the French rear-guard 
in position on the heights of La Serna, pro- 
tected by some squadrons of hussars. ‘These 
were dispersed by a charge of the 11th and 16th 
—while the heavy brigade rode directly at the 
squares, and broke them by a furious onset. 
Numbers were cut down—others saved them- 
selves by throwing away their arms, hiding in 
the woods, and afterwards joining the retreat- 
ing columns. In this spirited affair nearly 
one thousand prisoners fell into the hands of 
the victors. As a cavalry exploit, that of La 
Serna has rarely been equalled, and never, in 
its brilliant results, surpassed. Bock’s casnal- 
ties were comparatively trifling, amounting 
in killed and wounded only to some seventy or 
eighty men. Clause!, who commanded en chef 
after Marmont was disabled, retreated with 
great rapidity. Viewed from ‘the summit of 
La Serna, the French exhibited a countless 
mass of all arms, confusedly intermingled. 
While the range permitted it, the horse 
artillety annoyed them with round-shot—but, 
by rapid marching, they gradually disappear- 
ed — while, opportunely, a strong corps of 
cavalry and a brigade of guns joined from the 
army of the north, and covered the retreat un- 
til they fell back upon their reserves. Although 
Salamanca was in every respect a decisive 
battle, how much more fatal must it not have 
proved, had darkness not shut in and robbed 
the conquerors of half the fruits of victory ? 
The total demolition or the French left was 
effected by six o’clock, and why should the 
right attack have not been equally successful ? 
Had such been the case, in what a hopeless 
situation the broken army must have found 
itself! The Tormes behind, a reserve of three 
entire divisions, who during the contest had 
scarcely drawn a trigger, ready to assail in 
front—nothing could have averted total ruin— 
and to the French, Salamanca would have 
proved the bloodiest field on record. One 
great error stripped victory of its results. 
Hither the small force by which the Arapiles 
was defended had been undervalued, or incom- 
petent means employed by Lord Wellington to 
carry it. Unfortunately a Portuguese brigade 
had been intrusted with that service. They 
were admirably led on—conquest on the wing 
around them—every where the advance of the 
British was triumphant—their numerical force 
was five times greater than that of the de- 
fenders of the height: but the attack was 
frebly made, and, on the shew of a determined 
resistance, as quickly abandoned. This unex- 
pected reverse induced Bonnet’s corps to rally, 
and by it, the fourth division was suddenly and 
unexpectedly assailed. A plunging fire from! 
the Arapiles fell upon their flank and rear— 
the tide of battle turned—the fourth gave way 
—and, as yet untamed by British steel, the 
enemy cheered loudly and rushed on—and had 
not Clinton's division been promptly carried 
into action, it is hard to conjecture what serious 
results might have arisen from this singular 
repulse. Finally, the battle was restored and 
won—but an immense waste of blood and time 
supervened. The protracted struggle entailed 
on the victors a desperate loss, and secured the 


* « It broke his right arm, wounded him in the side, 
and obliged him to be carried from the field in a litter, 
by relays of grenadiers, as any rougher method of con- 


veyance was intolerable. After the marshal was re- 
moved, Clausel supplied his place with high credit to 
himself, both during the engagement, and in the retreat 
‘on Valladolid.” 





vanquished from total ruin. Favoured by the 
darkness, Marmont’s routed columns removed 
themselves from the field, while guns and 
trophies* were secured by the retiring army, 
that, with one hour’s light, must have fallen 
into the hands of the conquerors, Still, and 
with all these mischances, Salamanca was a 
great and influential victory. Accidental cir- 
cumstances permitted Clausel to withdraw a 
beaten army from the field, and a fortunate 
junction of those arms, which alone could cover 
his retreat, enabled him, with little loss, to out- 
march his pursuers, preserve his communica- 
tions, and fall back upon his reserves. But at 
Salamanca the delusory notion of French superi- 
ority was destroyed. ‘'he enemy discovered that 
they must measure strength with opponents in 
every point their equals. The confidence of 
wavering allies was confirmed; while the evacu- 
ation of Madrid, the abandonment of the siege 
of Cadiz, the deliverance of Andalusia and 
Castille from military occupation, and the 
impossibility of reinforcing Napoleon during 
his northern campaign, by sparing any troops 
from the corps in the Peninsula—all these 
great results were among the important con- 
sequences that arose from Marmont’s defeat 
upon the Tormes. The joy evinced by the 
inhabitants of Salamanca, at the total discom- 
fiture of their French oppressors, was only 
equalled by the despair with which the re- 
gressive movement of Lord Wellington from 
the line of the Agueda had previously been 
witnessed. From all the high grounds about 
the city, the changes of the fight had been 
watched with painful anxiety; and when the 
struggle ended, and the day was won, mules 
and cars, loaded with refreshments, were de- 
spatched from Salamanca to the field of battle, 
where they arrived before break of day. Hos- 
pitals were prepared for the reception of the 
wounded, and every exertion employed to as- 
suage the sufferings of their gallant allies. 
High mass was celebrated in the cathedral, and 
a wild display of popular exultation was every 
where visible in the streets. All had assumed 
the appearance of a carnival; and the guitar 


and castanet were heard at midnight in the; 


same square that, a short period before, had 
started at ‘the beat to arms.’ Lord Welling- 
ton, who had been present while mass was 
celebrated for his victory,+ without delay 
commenced his march southward, and moved 
as rapidly as he could, in the vain hope of 
overtaking the enemy’s rear-guard. Clausel, 
intending to join the army of the north, fell 
back on Arivalo; but Joseph Bonaparte, 
on learning Marmont’s defeat, had retreated 
himself, and thus Clausel was obliged to 
change his line for that of the Camino Real, 


* « Mr. Southey, alluding to the eagles taken at Sala- 
manca, gravely observes, ‘ it is said that more than ten 
were captured, but that there were men base enough to 
conceal them, and sell them to persons in Salamanca, 
who deemed it good policy, as well as a profitable specu- 
lation, to purchase them for the French.’ Nothing can 
exceed the absurdity of this statement. The capture of 
so many trophies could not have been achieved without 
a correspondent notoriety, and those who were fortunate 
enough to win them, knew that the gallant deed would 
secure both honours and promotion. Is it probable, that 
the daring spirit who rushed into the deadly mélée and 
seized the proud emblem of victory, would barter it, 
when won, for a paltry consideration? It is indeed a 
sweeping slander on British soldiers, to insinuate that 
out of ten brave and devoted men—for brave and devoted 
they must have been to do that deed—cight were the 
sordid wretches which Dr. Southey has depicted them.” 

+ «** Iwas much struck with the simplicity of the Duke 
of Wellington’s attire, who wore a light grey pelisse coat, 
single-breasted, without a sash, and white neck-handker- 
chief, with his sword buckled round his waist, underneath 
the coat, the hilt merely protruding, with a cocked hat 
under his arm. He stood with his face towards the altar 
during the prayer offered up for the success of our 
arms,’—LEITH Hay.” 


in order to cross the Duero at Tudela. 
There, too, he failed in effecting his expected 
junction with the troops that had garrisoned 
Madrid; and abandoning his hospitals at 
Valladolid, he fell back at once on Burgos. 
The British advance was unopposed. Every 
where the conquerors were received with vivas ; 
while fruit, wine, and every refreshment they 
could command, were liberally supplied them 
by the Spanish peasantry. At Valladolid, all 
hope of coming up with Clausel ended; and 
Lord Wellington halted on the 30th of July, 
to enable the rear to close. Then turning at 
once, he quitted his previous route, and took 
the road to the capital.” 

The subsequent attempt against Burgos, 
and the painful retreat from that place, we 
lament to say, exhibit the darker sides of the 
picture; but such is the fortune of war. For 
example: — 

“ Torquemada had witnessed a most dis- 
graceful scene of riot and confusion on the 
part of the British. There, immense wine- 
stores were found and plundered ; and it was 
| computed that, at one time, twelve thousand 
}men were lying in the streets and houses ina 
state of helpless intoxication. Nor was the 
boasted sobriety of the French proof against 
the temptation these well-stored cellars pre- 
sented. On their subsequent occupation of the 
town, Souham was obliged to stay his march 
for twelve hours,—for his own corps numbered 
more drunkards than even that of Lord Wel- 
lington had done. * * * On the 18th, 
the retreat was continued, Lord Wellington 
having given the necessary directions as to the 
line of march which the different divisions of 
his army should pursue. His orders were dis- 
obeyed, and serious results had nearly been 
occasioned. Happily, his lordship discovered 
the irregularity of his subordinate officers in 
time to avert disastrous consequences. The 
retreating brigades were completely arrested by 
a flooded river ; and with great difficulty were 
extricated, from what would have been, very 
shortly, a desperate and hopeless position. 
Indeed, so critically were they situated, that 
the light division, composing the rear-guard, 
were obliged to cross a gulley by single files, 
leffecting the passage by means of a fallen tree. 
| Here the retreat virtually closed. The wea- 
|ther improved; and having fallen back upon 
his resources, Lord Wellington was enabled to 
recruit his exhausted soldiery. Abundant fuel, 
dry bivouacs, and plentiful rations, produced a 
speedy change; and men wearied and worn 
down by privations and incessant fatigue, Ta- 
pidly regained their health and spirits. The 
moment the enemy had abandoned the pursuit, 
the light cavalry and guerilla horse were de- 
spatched to search the woods, and rescue such 
'sufferers as survived. Their efforts were at- 
{tended with success; and more than fifteen 
hundred wounded or disabled men were brought 
|into the hospitals and saved. ‘The total casual- 
ties sustained by the troops during the siege 
and subsequent retreat of Burgos, were very 
numerous ; and in no point are military writers 
and official returns more at variance than in 
the respective estimates they form of the losses 
of the allies. Where such immense discre- 
pancy exists, it is hard to come to any thing 
like an accurate conclusion. The French as- 
serted that the allies lost twelve thousand men, 
hors de combat ; the English reduced it to little 
more than twelve hundred. Between these 
extremess, the mean is more likely to prove 
correct ; and there can be little doubt, all casu- 
alties included, that in the siege and sub- 
sequent operations to the 29th of October, 
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seven thousand men were sacrificed. The 
retreat from Burgos was not only remarkable 
for the sufferings they endured, but also for 
the insubordination exhibited by the soldiery. 
The mass of the army became drunkards and 
marauders, The wine-stores in the towns and 
villages on the line of march were broken into 
and despoiled of their contents; and mul- 
titndes, through inebriety, either perished, or 
were made prisoners. In Valderoso alone, 
two hundred and fifty men were found drunk 
in the cellars; and, of course, they fell into the 
hands of the French. Drunkenness produced 
cruelty; and many of the peasantry hitherto 
well affected to the allies, perished by the 
hands of infuriated savages, who seemed reck- 
less whether friend or foe became the victim 
of their ferocity. Napier says, that on the 
first day’s march from Madrid he reckoned 
seventeen murdered peasants, either lying on 
the road, or thrown into the ditches. An- 
other mischievous breach of discipline had be- 
come very general. Numerous herds of swine 
were found among the woods, and the soldiers 
broke from their columns, and commenced 
shooting pigs wherever they could be found. 
The spattering fire kept up in the forest by 
these marauders, frequently occasioned an un- 
necessary alarm, and thus disturbed the brief 
space allowed for rest to the exhausted soldiers. 
Nothing but the greatest severity checked this 
most dangerous offence; and though some of 
the delinquents, when taken ‘ red-handed,’ 
and in the very fact, were hanged in the sight 
of their guilty comrades, the evil was but par- 
tially abated by the example; for hunger had 
made the starving soldiery indifferent to the 
desperate consequences their offending was 
certain to draw down.” 

The next campaign, that of 1813, was full 
of glory; and in describing it our author is 
eminently happy, though we fancy we meet a 
trifling contradiction at the outset. 

“The appearance (he tells us) of the French 
army was rather picturesque than military. It 
was crowded in its march, and too fanciful both 
in the character of its equipment and the vari- 
ety ofitscostume. The line and light infantry 
excepted, few of the regiments were similarly 
dressed. The horse-artillery wore uniforms of 
light blue, braided with black lace. The heavy 
cavalry were arrayed in green coats with brass 
helmets. The chasseurs and hussars, mounted 
on slight and active horses, were showily and 
variously equipped. The gendarmerie a che- 
val, a picked body chosen from the cavalry at 
large, had long blue frocks, with cocked hats 
and buff belts ; while the élite of the dragoons, 
selected for superior size and general appear- 
ance, were distinguished by bear-skin caps, and 
wore a look of martial determination, that their 
past and future bearing in the battle-field did 
not belie. Each regiment of the line had its 
company of grenadiers and voltigeurs ; even the 
light regiments having a company of the for- 
mer. The appearance of the whole force was 
soldierly and imposing ; the cavalry was indeed 
superb ; and the artillery, as to guns, caissons, 
and appointments, most complete ; and, better 
still, their horses were in excellent condition. 
Both armies were in the highest state of effici- 
ency. ‘To both the undivided attention of their 
commanding officers had been directed, and yet 
in their respective equipments a practised eye 
would detect a marked dissimilarity. With the 
British every thing was simple, compact, and 
limited, as far as its being serviceable would 
admit ; while the French were sadly incum- 
bered with useless equipages and accumulated 
plunder. Those of the Spanish noblesse who 








had acknowledged the usurper, now accompa- 
itied his retreat. State functionaries, in court- 
dresses and rich embroidery, were mingled with 
the troops; calashes carrying wives or mistresses, 
moved between brigades of guns; while nuns 
from Castille and ladies from Andalusia, at- 
tired en militaire and mounted on horseback, 
deserted castle and convent, to follow the for- 
tunes of some soldier or employée. Excepting 
that of his great brother when retreating from 
Moscow, no army since the days of Xerxes was 
so overloaded with spoil and baggage as that of 
Joseph Buonaparte. Although this abuse had 
not escaped the observation of many of the best 
officers in the army of the usurper, the facility 
with which these enormous ambulances were 
transported encouraged rather than repressed 
the evil. Looking on Spain as a conquered 
country, the means necessary to forward their 
convoys’ were unscrupulously seized, and every 
horse and mule considered the property of the 
finder. The roads were good, the retreat un- 
molested. On the 10th, no enemy had appear- 
ed, and the allies were remaining quietly in 
their quarters. The apathy of the English 
general was extraordinary ; and prisoners were 
asked by their French escort, ‘ Was Lord Wel- 
lington asleep?’ But nothing could exceed 
the astonishment of Joseph, when, on the 
evening of the 18th, he was informed that the 
allies, in considerable force, were actually on 
the left bank of the Ebro! The French dispo- 
sitions were rendered useless, and an immediate 
night.march became unavoidable. The drums 
beat to arms, the baggage was put in motion, 
and the entire of the French corps which had 
occupied Pancorbo, or bivouacked in its vici- 
nity, were hastily collected, and moved rapidly 
towards Vittoria. Lord Wellington's sudden 
advance was equally brilliant in conception and 
execution.” 

The grand déroute of the enemy which 
ensued, is so well known that we need not offer 
an extract; nor indeed shall we be tempted, 
even by the crowning splendour of Waterloo, to 
go further into the illustration of these volumes, 
which may truly be received with pleasure and 
ranked among our literary and national tro- 
phies. About half the last volume is devoted 
to separate ‘‘ details and anecdotes,”’ connected 
with the narrative, but affording remarkable 
images of the extraordinary accidents and adven- 
tures which attend modern warfare. These are 
selections from several popular works, and 
form a most appropriate and interesting ap- 
pendix to Mr. Maxwell’s own history. 





Tod's Rajpootana, &c. 

[Second notice. ] 
AGREEABLY to the intimation in our first re- 
view of this work, we proceed to extract the 
principal points stated in regard to the library 
of Puttun; such matters being always ger- 
maine, and interesting to literary readers. Col. 
Tod says :— 

* The Pothi-bindar, or library, the existence 
of which was totally unknown until my visit to 
it. It is contained in subterranean apartments 
in that quarter of the new town which has ap- 
propriately received the name of Anhulwarra. 
Its position screened it from the lynx-eyed 
scrutiny of Alla, when he destroyed all that 
was destructible in this ancient abode. The 
collection is the property of the Khartra sect, 
of which the celebrated Amra and Hema were 
the Sripooj, or primates. This sect, called 
Khartra, or the orthodox (a title conferred by 
Sid-radj, after long theological disputations), 
is the most numerous of all the Jain votaries, 
enumerating at one time no less than eleven 





hundred disciples, extending from the Indus to 
Cape Comorin. Though every one, lay or 
clerical, bearing the name of Khartra, has a 
property in the library, it is in strict charge of 
the Nagar-Seth, and the Panch, or chief ma- 
gistrate and council of the city, while its im- 
mediate superintendence is confided to some 
Yutis spiritually descended from Hemacharya, 
the senior of whom has some pretensions to 
learning. Years before my visit, I had known 
of its existence from my own guru, who was 
equally anxious with myself to place the fact 
beyond doubt, and on the very day of our arri- 
val, he hastened to ‘ worship the bindar.’ Al- 
though his venerable appearance was quite 
enough to make the padlocks fly open, nothing 
could be done without the fiat of the Nagar- 
Seth. The council was convened, befure whom 
my yuti produced his patravali, or spiritual 
pedigree, tracing his descent from Hemacharya 
himself, which acted like a spell, and he was 
invited to descend and worship the treasures of 
ages. The catalogue formsea large volume, 
and I should fear tu hazard my own veracity, 
or that of my guru, by giving his estimate, 
from its contents, of the number of books 
which filled these chambers. They are care. 
fully packed in cases, filled up with the dust of 
the mugd, or caggarwood, an infallible pre- 
servative against insects. The old man re- 
turned to me in raptures at what he had seen. 
But there was a want of correspondence be- 
tween the catalogue and the contents of the 
boxes, forty of which he examined in seeking 
for two works named therein, i.e. the Vansraj 
Charitra, and the Charitra Salivana, the leader 
of the Tak or Tacshac horde, which invaded 
India from the north, overturning the throne 
of the supreme monarch, Vicrama, and substi- 
tutingin the south of India theeracalled Sacafor 
that previously used. The excessive closeness 
of the subterrene atmosphere compelled him to 
desist from the search, which he did the more 
readily, as he was promised permission to copy 
any work he desired, on his return. More- 
over, he had to follow me twelve miles, for the 
monsoon had already set in; and with very 
enfeebled health, I had yet a long journey 
before me. Had time even admitted of my 
remaining, I had no copyists with me to em- 
ploy in this new field of research, and I can 
only hope, therefore, that my discovery may 
lead the way to others. Extreme caution and 
delicacy must, however, be observed in the 
attempt; the use of any thing like power might 
seal every volume for ever, for the deposit, as 


=| before stated, is scrupulously guarded, and 


only known to the initiated. As they could 
not have had time to prepare such a receptacle 
beyond the walls of ancient Puttun, when in- 
vaded by-Alla, and taking also into consider- 
ation the name of Anhulwalla, which this part 
of the city still bears, we have additional rea- 
sons for believing that this portion of the 
modern city must have been included within 
the ancient limits. Books may be borrowed 
from the library by members of the gatcha, 
who dwell within a certain distance, but they 
cannot be retained above ten days. Until we 
have some insight into the contents of the sub- 
terranean ‘* bindar’ of Anhulwarra, and a 
more extended knowledge of the Oswals of 
Jessulmér, with access to its library, which is 
equally numerous and probably more select 
than that of Puttun ; above all, until we have 
formed some acquaintance with the dignitaries 
of the Jain sect and their learned librarians, 
we are not in a condition to appreciate the 
intellectual riches of the Jains, and can only 
pity the overweening vanity which bas prompted 
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the assertion that the Hindus possess no histo-\the Camari (now the Jaitwa); the Comani, 
rical records, and which seeks to quench the called a branch of the Catti; the Mac-wahana, 


spirit of inquiry, by proclaiming such 


research 
a vain labour. ® ad » 


who claim to be a branch of the Jhalas; the Jits, 
or Getes of Jitwar; and several other original, 


** Among the more important objects of | besides the mixed races of Myreas, Cabas, &c. 
future inquiry, would be a copy of thecatalogue &c., who will be spoken of as we encounter 


itself ; for though the titles of works, both of | specimens of each. 


In fine, for diversity of 


the orthodox and heterodox sects, often have! races, exotic and indigenous, there is no region 
little analogy to their contents, this is not the in India to be compared with Saurashtra, where 
case with respect to the historical tracts, the | they may be seen of all shades, from the fair 


Rasas, Charitras, Stipasas, Mahatmas, &c. 


I and sometimes blue-eyed Catti, erect and inde- 


may also repeat, what cannot be too often! pendent as when his fathers opposed the Mace- 
stated, in order to stimulate exertion, that I | donian at Mooltan, to the swarthy Bhil, with 
obtained many MSS. from Jessulmér, both on | keen look, the ‘ offspring of the forest.’ Besides 
paper and palm-leaves, the latter three, five, | this field for the inquirer into the uatural his- 
and eight centuries old, which still silently | tory of man, there is one equally wide for in- 
adorn the shelves of the Royal Asiatic Society’s | vestigating the history of all the religions | 


Library. 


on grammar, and of this perhaps our wise men | this sea-girt corner of Asia. 


Of the religion of 


think they know enough. But would it not Buddha, it will be seen, as we proceed, that of 
be worth while to examine works of this anti-| two points, one must be conceded ; either, that 


quity, if only to convince the curious that 
nothing new is revealed by them ?” 

Resuming his journey, Colonel Tod visited 
Almedabad and Kaira, the letter shewing the 
remains of a once extensive city, where he 
picked up some curious coins, and observes :— 

* But I must repeat what I have often urged, 
that in numismatics, antiquities in every branch, 
in the collection of ancient inscriptions or MSS., 
the English have as yet done next to nothing 
in exploring ancient India; and when I affirm 
that, with health and leisure, I could have 
done ten times more than I have done, and, 
with increased means, ten times ten, some faith 
may be placed in my assertion.” 

Baroda and other places are passed in review 
as our countryman travels on; his account of 
the Saurashtra is deserving of particular notice, 
because of its references to ancient history and 
nations :— 

** Saurashtra forms the most important por- 
tion of the kingdom of Anhulwarra, nor is 
there throughout India any region so well cal- 
culated to form a compact principality. It is 
about one hundred and fifty miles in breadth, 
from Cape Juggut to the Gulf of Cambay, and 
the same from the small northern Runn, the 
receptacle of the waters of the Bunas and 
Sarasvati, to Deobunder, the ital of 
the Chaoras. It is surrounded by the ocean 
on every side but the north, where the apices 
of the two gulfs approximate by means of those 
vast aranyas (corrupted to runn), or marshy 
wastes, leaving but a space of sixty or seventy 
miles open to invasion. It possesses within 
itself every variety of soil, with numerous 
streams flowing from the central range (termed 
Paryati in Hindu geography), towards either 
coast, these hills affording every description of 
material for building, and the rivers abounding 
with fish and their banks with wood. Since the 
dynasties of Anhulwarra passed away, its vari- 
ous tribes appear to have led a life of nomadic 
or marauding independence until the Guicowar 
princes established feudatory claims over some, 
and absolute power over other portions of the 
country. The chief subdivisions are Gohilwar, 
or the district of the Gohils, on the Gulf of 
Cambay; Jhalawar, to the north, inhabited by 
the Jhalas ; Noa-nuggur, to the west, by the 
Jains, a branch of the Jharéjas; Pore-bunder, 
by the Ballas; Joonagurh, by a Mahomedan 
chief; with various other minor districts. In 
the centre of all are the Cat’his, while the 
Portuguese have for three centuries held Deo- 
bunder, the old Chaora capital, now converted 
into Diu. Besides the tribes originating these 
divisions of the peninsula, many others of an 
equally Scythie character are to be found, as 








it originated here, or that this was the region 
where it took root on importation from Aria. 
The discussion of this question involves that of 
the nearly consentaneous worship of Crishna, 
which, if we are to credit tradition, is an offset 
from that of Buddha. The antiquary and the 
architect would find abundant scope for their 
researches, and new ideas for their studios, in 
deciphering the cryptographic documents, and 
in forming hypotheses on the mechanical genius 
that planned the multiform shrines which have 
perpetuated the faith of their founders. And, 
lastly, the painter might revel amidst harmo- 
nious contrasts, and a diversity of beauty, on 
the mountain top, or on the margin of the 
ocean, under a cloudless, dazzling sky, or amidst 
the almost primeval darkness of the monsoon. 
He might associate the latter with the shrine 
of Somnath and the dark rites of Siva, while, 
on the fane of Radha’s lover, he would throw 
‘hues which have words,’ and tell of youthful 
loveliness. Or, as he ascends the mountain to 
the temple of the worshipper of ‘ the Spirit,’ 
whatever characterises the grand and the sim- 
ple, in form as well as in colour, would be 
present to his mind. ‘This is a feeble picture 
of the attractions of the land through which I 
now propose to conduct the reader,—a land 
containing subjects for many volumes and many 
portfolios ; but my researches, being limited to 
a rapid tour (though with some previous know- 
ledge of the subject), will oblige me to restrict 
myself to the most prominent among the many 
interesting objects of the peninsula of the 
Sauras.”” 

The Sauras are supposed to be identical with 
the Syrians. The temple of Somnat'h, and the 
shrine of Deva Puttun, the most renowned of 
India, furnish matter for very curious investi- 
gation and description; but we must now take 
our leave of these and of India together. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Third Preface to ** A Treatise on Wood 
Engraving, Historical and Practical ;” ex- 
posing the Fallacies contained in the First, 
restoring the Passages suppressed in the 
Second, and containing an A t of Mr. 
John Jackson's actual Share in the Compo- 
sition and Illustration of that Work. In a 
Letter to Stephen Oliver, by W. A. Chatto, 
author of the first Seven Chapters of the 
Work, and the writer of the whole as origin- 
ally printed. Pp. 36. London, 1839. 
* More first words!’ In our notice ( in the 
1169th No. of the Literary Gazelle) of the 
‘** Treatise,” we mentioned its having éwo pre- 
faces; a duality which we own struck us at 
the time as singular, and as involving some- 








‘The most ancient of these are works | which have swayed the human mind within | 


| 





thing “more than met the eye.” This third 
preface explains the matter. Mr. Chatto com- 
plains, in very warm and unequivocal terms, of 
having been unjustly treated by Mr. Jackson, 
and by Mr. C. Knight, the publisher of the 
‘¢ Treatise.” He complains of the omission of 
his name in the title-page of the work; he 
complains of the suppression of certain passages 
in the preface to which his name was affixed ; 
he complains of some of the statements in Mr. 
Jackson’s preface; he complains of the as- 
sumption by Mr. Jackson of the credit of 
nearly the whole of the work, both literary and 
artistic; he asserts that the work was origin- 
ally projected by himself; he asserts that he 
was the sole author of the ‘* History of the Art 
of Wood Engraving,” of which history he says 
Mr. Jackson was entirely ignorant ; he asserts 
that he was merely furnished by Mr. Jackson 
with a few meagre memoranda, to assist him 
in his description of the practice of the art; he 
asserts that of the three hundred and odd cuts 
in the volume, only sixteen were executed by 
Mr. Jackson himself; he asserts that he has 
been most inadequately remunerated for his 
labour, &c. &c. &c.—*‘* Hard pounding, gen- 
tlemen,” as the Duke of Wellington said to 
one of our regiments, under a heavy fire, at 
the battle of Waterloo. 

Peter Parley’s Child’s First Step ; ov, Easy Path to Know- 
ledge, §c., by H. Oliver, pp. 120, (London, J. Clements.) 
—If true that it is the first step that counts, it is true of 
children’s books, and not of St. Denis’s run from Paris. 
The present is well enough, with nothing particular to 
call for notice. 

Fiori Poetici scelti ed illustrati da Carlo Beolchi, LL.D. 
Pp. 482. (Londra, Rolandi Bossange e Co.; Simpkine 
Co.)—The words terza edizione shew that this is a very 
pleasing and popular collection : it is, indeed, a charming 
volume of ** choice Italian” poetry, with brief sketches 
of the writers, and well deserves its success. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
A vist? to the gardens in the Regent's Park, 
at present, will well repay the lover of Nature. 
All is activity and improvement. At the last 
monthly meeting, held a few days ago, it afford- 
ed the Council peculiar satisfaction to be en- 
abled to announce to the Society the successful 
application to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests; who, by a Treasury minute, have 
agreed to let to the Society, at a lower rent, 
certain valuable portions of ground in and 
about the gardens, on a lease, if desired, of 
thirty-one years. The works in progress are 
highly satisfactory. 28,487 persons visited 
the gardens and museum in July ; and 705/. 
on the month’s proceedings was carried to the 
credit of the Society's accounts. ‘The collec- 
tion is generally reported to be healthy ; and 
the young giraffe since its death has been pre- 
pared with much delicacy aud scientific skill: 
it is now so artistically placed beside its pa- 
rents, that every eye is deceived by its lifelike 
attitude. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Anglo-Saxon Literature. 

Mu. Wricut’s view of the state of the me- 
dical profession among the Saxons, brings 

forward some very curious matters :— 
“ Surgical operations. among the Anglo- 


Saxons were few and rude. They consisted 
chiefly in bleeding (the success of which was 
supposed to depend less on the condition of the 
patient, than on the choice of the proper time 
for its performance, according to certain calen- 
dars of good and evil days); the application 
of poultices to draw out humours and reduce 
inflammations, setting broken bones, aud 
stanching wounds. Honey was the substance 
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generally used for cleansing external wounds ; 
before application, it was to be warmed at the 
fire, and mixed with salt. Another operation, 
described in the Anglo-Saxon medical treatise, 
gives us no very favourable idea of surgical 
practice: ‘If a man have a limb cut off, be it 
finger, or foot, or hand, if the marrow be out, 
take sheep’s marrow boiled, lay it to the other 
marrow, bind it very well at night.” Perhaps 
the most scientific prescription in the whole 
volume is a medicated bath, ordered to be used 
for the cure of a disease which was probably 
the dropsy ; this bath was to consist of a strong 
decoction of various herbs, among which are 
enumerated wild marjoram, broom, ivy, mug- 
wort, and henbane; while immersed in it, the 
patient was to drink a decoction of other herbs, 
among which we find the all-efficient herb 
betony, with centaury, agrimony, red-nettles, 
sage, herb Alexander, &c.; and the liquor in 
which these latter were to be boiled, was one 
that we should hardly expect to find mentioned 
at that time, namely, Welsh ale. The Anglo- 
Saxon treatise in the Royal Library shews, in 
a very remarkable manner, that the practice of 
medicine, amongst our forefathers, as well as 
among the other branches of the great Teutonic 


race, Was a strange mixture of science and|so often quoted, will be sufficient to illus-| 


superstition, even in the hands of its most 
skilful professors. The ingredients which the 
physician used frequently owed their virtues to 
some accidental circumstance with which, in 
the minds of the people, they were connected ; 
as in the case of one receipt in which those 
particular herbs only are declared to be efficient 


eye. Fevers, more particularly, were attri-;are frequently inserted with the intention of 
buted to such causes ; and this class of diseases, | increasing the obscurity of the subject ; some- 
which occupies a considerable portion of the | times with the signification of words, at others 
second book of the great Anglo-Saxon medical | merely as letters, while in some cases the two 
work, introduces us there to a numerous col-| systems seem to be mixed, and we are often 
lection of charms and incantations, and to a| obliged to read them backwards, before we can 
list of diseases which received their names | discover the mystery which is concealed under 
from the imaginary beings who were sup- | them. The Runic alphabet, and the significa. 
posed to have sent them. In these cases the) tion of its letters, form also the subject of a 
physician trusted no longer to the simple vir-| very curious Anglo-Saxon poem printed from 
tues of his herbs; but he sought to drive|a manuscript, now lost, by Hickes in his 
away these unwelcome visitors by religious |‘ Thesaurus,’ and reprinted by William Grimm 


exorcisms ; or to pacify them, and induce them 
to carry their visitations to some other object, 
by means of counter-charms, which were de- 
rived from a still more superstitious age. 


ing the disease into a stick, or a piece of 
wood, which was thrown across a highway, as 
an effectual separation from the patient, and 
there it waited to be communicated to the 
first person who picked up the stick: this pro- 
cess, still familiar to the peasantry in the less 
enlightened parts of England, was, among the 
Anglo-Saxons, an approved remedy in the 
hands of the professors of the healing art. 
One example from the medical book we have 





trate the character of the religious charms: it 
jis a ‘drink’ composed of herbs for a person 
| labouring under a disease caused by evil spirits, 
land is to be administered in a church-bell :— 
|‘ Take thrift grass (? ), yarrow, elehtre, betony, 
penny-grass, carruc, fane, fennel, church-wort, 
\c 


| 


The) 
latter object was generally effected by charm- | charms of an earlier date.” 





hristmas-wort, lovage ; make them into a| whose mortified countenance, as he stands with 


in a small treatise in German on the Teutonic 
Runes. Many of the crosses and other strange 
marks which are found among the superstitious 
medical receipts, represent probably the Runic 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tarlar. The Property of Her Majesty. Painted 
by W. Barraud; Engraved by T. Lupton. 
Ackermann and Co. 

AnD no doubt a great favourite of her Ma- 

jesty's, if we may judge of the beauty of the 

animal by that of the delineation. 


The First of April. Painted by S. E. Jones 3 
Engraved by J. Scott. Ackermann and Co. 
A puncuy old gentleman, 


** solicitous to bless, 
In all the glaring impotence of dress ;” 


‘which grow spontaneously, and are not planted | potion with clear ale, sing seven masses over | his watch in one hand and a billet-doux in the 
by the hand of man.’ Much of their efficiency | the plants daily, and add holy water, and drip' other, sufficiently indicates the trick that has 
also depended upon the day on which they | the draught into every drink that he shall drink| been played him by a couple of malicious 
were administered, or on which the patient fell | afterwards, and sing the psalm Beati immaculati,| wenches, who, in a snug corner of the back« 
ill, and this again was regulated by the changes |and Ewsurgat, and Salvum me fac, Deus, and! ground, are enjoying his disappointment. 


of the moon. The Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, then Jet him drink the draught out of the) 
contain many lists of the attributes of each day church-bell, and after he has drunk it, let the! 


of the lunar month, as they were supposed to 
be good or evil for sickness and the various 
operations of life. For example, they inform 
us that ‘ the first day of the moon is propitious 
for all kinds of work; he who falls ill on that 
day will languish long, and suffer much; the 
infant who is then born will live. The second 
is also a prosperous day, good for buying, sell- 
ing, embarking on ship-board, beginning a 
journey, sowing, grafting, arranging a garden, 
ploughing land; theft committed on this day 
will be soon and easily detected; a person who 
falls sick will soon recover 3 the child born will 
grow fast, but will not live long..... The 
fourth day of the moon is good for beginning 
works, as building mills and opening drains 3 
the child born on this day will be a great poli- 
tician. . . . . The sixth day of the moon is a 
favourable day for hunting. . . . . The eighth 
day is good for changing bees; but he who 
falls sick on this day will suffer a long illness, 
and will not recover. . . A child born on 
the tenth day of the moon will be a great tra- 
veller ; and, if born on the twenty-first, he 
will become a bold robber.’ These supersti- 
tious feelings were not always confined to the 
manner or time of treating diseases, but they 
also extended to the diseases themselves. The 
causes of many outward affections of the body 
Were too apparent to be easily overlooked; but 
inward diseases often assumed a more mysteri- 
ous character, which baffled the utmost skill of 
the physician. They were then believed to be 
caused immediately by evil beings, the elves, 
according to the creed of the people, or the 
demons, according to that of the monks; or 
else they were produced by the charm of the 


| mass-priest sing over him Domine sancte Pater 
Omnipotens. The subject of charms is inti- 
mately connected with the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon alphabet. It is well known that what 
we generally term Anglo-Saxon letters, with 
the exception of p, (th), 8, (dh), and p (w), are 
nothing more than the common Roman charac- 
ters, as they were introduced by the mission- 
aries, and used in the early manuscripts. Our 





ancestors, previous to their conversion, possessed 
an alphabet peculiar to themselves, the letters | 
of which were in their own language designated 
by the name of Runes, and which, before their | 
literature was committed to writing, served all | 
the purposes to which they were accustomed to| 
apply them; for these were confined to an! 
occasional inscription, or to certain magical | 
phrases that were engraved on their arms, and 
on pieces of wood, or other materials, to be| 
carried about their persons. From this prac-| 
tice, and from the rarity of inscriptions, the| 
letters themselves were an object of supersti-' 
tion, and their name became equivalent to 
magic and mystery. Their form rendered | 
them inconvenient for writing extensively ; but 
long after the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, | 
the Runic alphabet was preserved ; and we find | 
it in manuscripts written as late as the twelfth | 
century. Although these letters were still used | 
for various superstitious purposes, yet they 
were not unfrequently applied to other objects. | 
As each letter had a significant name, we often 
find it used playfully in serious poems, instead 
of the word which designates it, as, for instance, 
in one of the poems of the Vercelli Manuscript, | 
and even in the Romance of Beowulf. Among 
the riddles in the Exeter Manuscript, and in 


} 





witch, or by the sinister influence of the evil 


the Metrical Salomon and Saturn, these letters 


Law. The Cat's Paw. Painted by E. Bristow ; 
Engraved by H. Dawe. Ackermann and Co. 
To those who know the peculiar hamour of 
Mr. Bristow’s pencil, it must be unnecessary to 
say that this is a very entertaining pair of 
prints; for they are impersonations of the old 
and well-known fables :—the first, of a monkey 
sitting in judgment, and affecting to make an 
equitable division of stolen cheese between two 
cats; the second, of another monkey, availing 
himself of the paw ofan unfortunate grimalkin, 
to extricate some piping hot chestnuts from the 
fire. Mr. Dawe has given great effect to these 

whimsical groups. 


di. me 


The E 





ycloy of Orr By H. Shaw, 
F.S.A. No. XIV. Pickering. 

Tuts attractive publication proceeds with un- 
abated excellence. The present number con- 
tains a beautiful specimen of painted glass, from 
the chapter-house of York Minster, rich velvet 
hangings of the 16th century, and an elabo- 
rately wrought cover of a book of the year 


Military Atiack. Painted by S. E. Jones; 
Engraved by W. O. Geller. Ackermann 
and Co. 

LTHOUGH wecannot say much for the moral 
of this little dramatic piece, the hero of which 
is decidedly of opinion that 

«« None but the brave deserves the fair,” 

we must not withhold our praise of the talent 

and knowledge of character which it displays. 

The result of the spirited attack seems scarcely 

doubtful. The effect of foliage in the back- 

ground is singularly pleasing and clever. 
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Woodland Sketches ; a Series of Characteristic 
Portraits of Trees. Drawn from Nature 
and on Stone, by George Childs. With 
Letterpress Descriptions, by the Author of 
** The Sentiment of Flowers,” ‘* Woodland 
Gleanings,” &c. &c. Parts I.and IT. Tyas. 

TueEseE Sketches are executed with great spirit 

and beauty, and are highly creditable to Mr. 

Childs’s talents. The publication is to consist 

of four parts. ‘These under our notice compre- 

hend the Horse-chestnut, the Hawthorn, the 

Oak, the Beech, the Elm, the Yew, the Holly, 

the Larch, the Spruce-fir, and the White 

Willow. The descriptions are very pleasingly 

written. 

Saint Valentine’s Day: the Post Mistress. 
Drawn by H. Richter; Engraved by W.C. 
Giller. Ackermann and Co. 

Ir no other advantage should result from the 

proposed system of post-office envelopes, at least 

it will prevent the indulgence of the imperti- 
nent curiosity which is here so amusingly 
depicted. 


Death of Thomas-a-Becket. Painted by C. H. 
Weigall ; Engraved by G. Zobel. Ackermann 
and Co. 

WueEn this clever composition was exhibited 

in the gallery of the New Society of Painters 

in Water-colours, we spoke of it in the terms of 
praise to which it is entitled. Mr. Zobel has 


rendered it a most effective print. 


Tambourina. Painted by G. Hering ; Engraved 
by C. G. Lewis. Ackermann and Co. 
A CHARMING little print. The attitude of the 
*€ Child of the South,” and the effect of light, 
remind us of Haydon’s characteristic and cele- 
brated picture of Napoleon at St. Helena. 
But how different must be the train of thought 
passing through the mind of the gay, innocent 
being before us, and that which filled with 
bitter melancholy and remorse the ** Hero of a 
hundred fights !"’ 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ON TREADING THE ROMAN MOSAICS AT 
BIGNOR, SUSSEX. 


Rome! thy majestic power we view ; 
Thy might in war, thy glory too, 

Not less in arts of peace ; 
How great, how elegant, while free; 
How low, how vile, when liberty 

Fled thy degenerate race. 


Yet, as in dawning manhood lost, 

That child is fondly prized the most 
In deep maternal love, 

His virtues to his brothers told, 

Oft as their little minds unfold: 
Example, fix’d above ! 


So Nature to thy favour’d clay 
Granted exemption from decay, 
Thy tongue thy works survive ; 
Bright as these little stones we tread, 
The hues of Roman worth shall spread, 
And to all ages live. 
C. BanwExt Coves. 
THE HEART. 
(After the manner of Spenser.) 
Din ever sage so wise, with tongue or pen, 
Portray the wonders of that wondrous thing 
Which lieth in the breast of every man ? 
Did ever poet rightly of it sing ? 





The same it is, whether it to a king 
Or poorest wight that ever lived belong ; 

As varied are the fruits it forth doth bring, 
As are the forms of count’nance men among: 
And sometimes they are right, and sometimes 

they are wrong. 


Small is it sure, yet it can well contain 
Full divers things and idols manifold : 
Ofttimes it trembleth much through fear of pain ; 
Ofttimes it pineth much through love of gold ; 
Ofttimes desire of knowledge doth it hold ; 
Ofttimes desire of glory doth it swell ; 
Most strange it is in women young and old ; 
Tts movements some have thought to buy and 
sell : 
What wight with mortal tongue can all its 
wonders tell ? 


Deep and unsearchable its nature lies ; 

So far beyond all ken its myst’ry seems, 

As earth below is distant from the skies. 
Things vain it hath, as is the stuff of dreams ; 
Withouten aught of bright and heavenly 

beams, 

It oft doth seem all-earthy, of the earth: 

In some it shines with passion’s fiery gleams, 

In some ’tis withered up for lack of mirth, 

A desert oft it is, where things unclean have 

birth. 


Nathless it hath affections bright and fair, 
Wherewith it lighteth up life’s darksome 


way— 
Hope, thee amid all checks indwelleth there— 
Love, much more cheering than the light of 
day— 
Devotion, lovelier far than minstrel’s lay. 
But chiefly ’tis in gentle womankind, 
That all its glory shines with blissful ray ; 
Certes not faultless we the same do find, 
More beautiful than night, more fickle than 
the wind. 


THE SIBYL’S WARNING. 


When from one point the breezes blow, 
Through summer’s heat and winter's snow ; 
When the bee to the lily alone shall fly, 
And pass the rose and the violet by ;— 
Then, gentle maiden, but not until then, 
May Constancy dwell in the hearts of men. 


When the spirit’s golden dreams by night 
Vanish not with the morning’s light ; 
When the sleeping sea forgets to wake, 
And its guile and its cunning have left the 
snake ; — 
Then, gentle maiden, but not until then, 
Truth may be breathed from the lips of men. 


When, from above, the moon’s silvery gleam 
Fixes itself on the glossy stream ; 
When iron melts beneath the sun, 
When rivers in the desert run ;— 
Then, gentle maiden, but not until then, 
True Love may enter the bosoms of men. 


THE TROUBADOUR’S SONG. 


Or things beneath, around, above, 

To which shall I like woman’s love ? 
The depths of ocean none can sound, 
But woman’s love is more profound. 
Pure lies the snow on yonder hill, 

But woman’s love is purer still ; 

’Tis like the rainbow, brightest found, 
When darkest grow the clouds around : 
To smiles and tears both owe their birth, 
And do not both link heaven to earth ? 


SKETCHES. 
MEGPUNNAISM. 
(Our recent review of the Thug renders the following 


more interesting : it may be taken as a sequel to that 
fearful story.] 


Tris barbarous term refers to a division of 
the crime of Thuggee, out of which it grew 
after the siege of Bhurtpore, in 1826. While 
the Thugs murder their victims to obtain their 
wealth, the Megpunnas immuolate travellers to 
obtain their children, whom they afterwards 
sell into slavery. The great founder of this 
system, Kheama Jemadar, was considered so 
holy a man, that, after his arrest, he was en- 
treated by the villagers to extinguish a fire 
which had broken out in a village; and, bya 
singular coincidence, the fire ceased as his 
hands were extended to heaven in supplication. 
The greater part of the gangs who have engaged 
in this revolting system of murder, sustain the 
character of religious mendicants; and the 
system itself is firmly believed to be under the 
patronage of the goddess Kalee. In common 
with the Thugs, they have a slang language, 
known to all the initiated. Unlike the Thugs, 
however, they always take their families with 
them on these murderous expeditions; the 
females assist in inveigling travellers, and in 
taking charge of the children till they can be 
disposed of. Their victims are generally 
chosen from the more indigent classes, the dis- 
;appearance of whom is less likely to excite 
{suspicion than that of more wealthy indi- 
viduals ; and they find that it is more lucrative, 
as well as more safe, to murder the poor for the 
sake ¢ heir children, than the opulent for 
their wealth. The Brinjarras, who are widely 
scattered throughout the Upper Provinces, are 
ever ready to receive the children of the mur- 
dered parents; and they enjoy many facilities 
for subsequently distributing them among the 
brothels of the principal cities, or disposing of 
them to men of wealth and consideration. Sus- 
picion may be at once lulled by the declaration, 
that the children were purchased from indigent 
parents, who had no longer the means of sup- 
porting them. The system is of so recent an 
origin, that it has not as yet spread further 
than the Upper Dooab, the Delhi territories, 
and the Rajpootana and Alwar States; and 
the number of the initiated does not exceed 
three or four hundred. The conviction of of- 
fenders is rendered difficult by the custom they 
adopt of throwing the bodies of their victim, 
into the nearest river, and by the distance to 
which the children are carried, and the ob- 
stacles which are found in tracing and iden- 
tifying them. The report of Major Sleeman 
on this subject consists of the confessions of 
some of the principal offenders, and the depo- 
sitions which were taken in cases brought to 
light by the exertions of the officers in the 
Thuggee department. From the confessions, 
we select some of the replies, which will serve 
to shew the total extinction of all human feeling 
which this system induces: —‘ Gopaul, ap- 
prover.—I murdered, in company with a large 
gang of Thugs, eight travellers at Belochepore, 
and took six of their children, with four other 
Thugs, to Paloundee; and the rajah, hearing 
of our arrival, ordered us to be arrested, and 
we were kept in gaol four months. The Paloun- 
dee chief took the children away from us, and 
sent them to the commissioner of Delhi. After 
my release from Paloundee, I went on Thug- 
gee; I have never had any other occupation. 
We formerly used to get Rs. 80 or 100 for fair 
good-looking children.’ ‘ Jewun, approver.— 
I murdered four people at Husseeagunge, aD 

one of the Bunjarrah Thugs, being dissatisfied 
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with the division of the plunder, went and re-|ner. In 1742, an orphan beggar-boy applied 
lated the particulars of the murder to the than- | for alms at a fashionable tailor’s shop in Lon- 
nadar, who arrested twenty-two of us. Six! don, in which nine journeymen were employed. 
children of the murdered people were recovered ; | His interesting appearance opened the hearts 
one of whom, a boy, named Girdharee, recog-!of the benevolent tailors, who immediately 
nised me, and told the magistrate I had mur-| contributed nine shillings for the relief of the 





dered his parents with a sword. We escaped | 


punishment on that occasion, owing to some | 
discrepancies in the statement of the boy, who} 
did not witness the murder of his parents; | 
but we attributed our success in getting re- 
leased, on this occasion, to the goddess Kualee, 
and we disbursed Rs. 24 in her name, among 
the Brahmins and poor people.” * Moosoomoot 
Umree, alias Khumba (a female).—I have been | 
confined in the Delhi gaol about six years, for | 
the murder of three travellers near Delhi. 
The children of the murdered people were 
recognised by some of their relatives, who de- 
tailed the particulars of the murder of their 
parents. Three of my sons were concerned in| 
this murder, who were all hung, as well as two| 
others of my relations. I was formerly a Thug | 
Jemadarnee ; my husband had a gang of forty | 
or fifty men and women, whom I always ac-} 
companied on Thuggee. I never did perform | 
the office of Lugh andoss, or strangler ; the fe- | 
male Thugs are only employed in taking charge 
of the children of the murdered people.’ ‘ Radha, | 
a woman of the Jatnee caste.—My parents were | 
murdered near the village of Dunkaree, in the 
Boolundshubur district. There were between | 
forty and fifty Thugs present on this occasion. | 
Idid not witness the murder of my parents ; | 
they were murdered during the night, and I} 
and my two young brothers were intrusted to/| 
the charge of the female Thugs, and we were | 
offered for sale a few days afterwards to some gip- 
sies, who would not give a sufficient sum for me, | 
and I was subsequently adopted by Salga Jema- | 
dar, a relation of Khema. I have been in the 
habit of accompanying my adopted husband on | 
Thuggee since I have been living with him. | 
Ihave been on three or four expeditions with | 
him. A poor Fakeernee woman was murdered | 
in my house at Joulee, eight or nine months | 
ago; in taking charge of her children during} 
the time my husband was employed in stran- 
gling her, I was compelled to obey the orders 
of my husband, who directed me to prevent the 
children making a noise. This woman was 
murdered about 12 0’ clock, and her body 
was covered over with clothes, and removed 
during the night by my adopted husband, Hur- 
ree Sing, and others. Her three children were 
sold to Khoshallee Bun jarrah for Rs. 20.’ The 
report closes with a list of two hundred and 
twenty-three Thugs, employed in the system 
of murdering indigent parents for the sake of 
their children, who are still at large, together 
with their age, Caste, connexions, and respect- 
ive districts, and a note appended to it says: 
A gang of forty-four of the above prisoners 
has been arrested by Lieut. Mills, since this 
list was prepared.’ Friend of India, quoted 
in the Asiatic Journal, last mouth’s Number. 





; AMERICAN FACETLE. 

THE good folks in America, especially in the 
Back Settlements, though always pushing on 
right a-head, seem to have more time for face- 
tous paragraphing than their brethren in the 
old country. From a roll of a Boston journal 
be copy the following instances :— 

‘Nine Tailors make a Man.”—This sen- 
tence, which had itsorigin in the grateful mind of 
one who had received his start in life from the 
charity of the craft, has now, from an ignorance 
of the circumstance, entirely lost its meaning. 
The term had its origin in the following man- 





little stranger. With this capital, our little 
hero purchased fruit, which he retailed at a 
profit. From this beginning, he rose to great 
wealth and distinction, and when he set up his 
carriage, he had painted on the panel, ‘* Nine 
tailors made me a man.” — Boston Yankee 
Miscellany. 

Correspondence between a Yankee school- 
master in Mississippi and his mother in Maine. 

May 15th, 1838. 

Dear son,—Come home. A rolling stone 
gathers no moss. Your affectionate mother, 
till death. 

July 4th, 1838. 

Dear mother,—I wont. Come here. A 
setting hen never gets fat. Your dutiful and 
obedient son.— Ibid. 

“Good morning,” said a gentleman to a 
round, twinkling-eyed son of Erin, whom he 
met on the road; ** your nag is in good order.” 
“ Indade, ye may say that; and what ’tis 
makes her so, it’s meself doesn’t know, for 
she has nothing in this blessed world to ate 
but wheat straw, and that niver was half 
thrashed ! ’—Jbid. 


A Whopper.—We have heard of a man who 
is so tall that his pantaloons have to be wove 
in a rope-walk. He folds up like a two-foot 
rule, and has to get upon his knees to put his 
hands in his pockets !—Jbid. 

“ Well, Bob, how much did your pig 
weigh?” ‘Oh, it didn’t weigh as much as I 
expected, and I always thought it wouldn’t.” 
—Ibid. 

Remarkable Phenomenon.—There is a man 
in Vermont who sneezes so hard, that every 
time he commences he pitches a somerset.— 
Ibid. 

An old lady in Claremont, New-Hampshire, 
recently slept so sound, that when she awoke 
in the morning she did’nt know who she was. 
—Ibid. 

A Remarkable Fact.—We frequently hear 
persons boast of the health of their several 
neighbourhoods, in very extravagant terms ; 
but we think a friend of ours living in Bayou 
Lafourche can beat all others. He insists that 
no person was ever sick in his neighbourhood, 
and very seldom any one dies. He says that 
when the vicinity where he lives was first set. 
tled, the emigrants were generally very young, 
and lived there so long, without seeing any 
body die, they did not know what death was. 
They did not travel much, or they might have 
been better informed in other places. He says 
that at last one old man, about one hundred and 
forty years old, died, and they could not imagine 
what the deuce was the matter with him, but 
kept him four days sitting in a chair, when 
some traveller passing told them the old man 
was defunct, and then they buried him.—Jbid. 

The following feather shows how the wind 
blows about the Boundary Line :— 


Maine Battle Song. 

Come, sogers ! take your muskets up, 
And grasp your faithful rifles ; 

We're gwoin to lick the red-coat men, 
Who call us Yankees, ‘‘ trifles.” 

Bring out the big gun, made of brass, 
Which forges July thunder; 

Bring out the flag of Bennington, 
And strike the foe with wonder, 

Weill lick the red-coats any how, 
And drive them from the border; 

The loggers are awake—and all 
Await the Ginral’s order 3 





Britannia shall not rule the Maine, 
Nor shall she rule the water ; 

They've sung that song full long enough, 
Much longer than they oughter. 


The Aroostook’s a right slick stream, 
Has nation sights of woodlands ; 
And hang the fellow that would lose 
His footing on such good lands. 

And all along the boundary line 
here’s pasturing for cattle; 
But where that line of boundary is, 
We must decide by battle. 


We do not care about the Jand, 
But they sha’n’t hook it from us; 
Our country, right or wrong, we cry— 
No budging or compromise. 
So—beat the sheepskin—blow the fife, 
And march in training order ; 
Our way is through the wilderness, 
And all along the border.—Ibid, 

Yankee Doodle.—Mr. Watson, in his *‘ An- 
nals of Philadelphia,” says that our national 
air, “* Yankee Doodle,” was taken from “ Lydia 
Fisher,” a famous and well known New Eng- 
land jig. The verses ran thus :— 

«« Lydia Locket lost her pocket, 
Lydia Fisher found it! 

Not a bit of money in it, 
Only binding round it.” 

In the “Democratic Review,” along and learn. 
ed account was given to prove ‘* Yankee 
Doodle” to be of foreign origin. It probably 
originated with the Japanese !—JbLid. 

The Good Old T'iimes.—It is said, that when 
the town of Gloucester was first settled, a suit 
of clothes and a pair of boots were provided 
for the use of the representative ; so that in 
choosing him, they were obliged to select a 
man of proper size, so that the clothes would 
fit him. When the wags in Boston saw 
the representative of Gloucester coming, they 
would say “ Here comes the Gloucester suit of 
clothes, wonder who is in them ?”—Jbid. 

Song of the Thrush.—One of our poets gives 
the following spirited version of the song of the 
thrush :— 

«* Cheerily O, cheerily O—tweedle, tweedle, tweedle ; 

Pretty Prudy, gd Prudy, pretty Prudy; 
See, see, see! little Jo, little Joe, 
Kissing Judy, kissing Judy, kissing Judy !"—Ibid. 





THE DRAMA. 

The Italian Opera closes to-morrow, after, 
we should think, a profitable season ; ‘T'aglioni 
being a perfect Joad-star in the Terpsichorean 
attraction, and the musical corps as high and 
delightful as could be desired. The last Num- 
ber of “The Musical World” has some very 
strong observations upon the management and 
the general doings connected with this theatre, 
which are well worthy of public attention. 

English Opera House.— A farce, called My 
Cousin the Minister, was brought out here, 
and did not survive the night. There being no 
Bedchamber Ladies belonging to this theatre, 
the Minister was not recalled, and has not 
reappeared on the scene. Donizetti’s opera, 
the Love Spell, has been produced with success. 
It is well acted, and Balfe, Lefiler, Fraser, and 
Miss Rainforth, sustain the musical depart. 
ment very effectively. Lover’s farce, with a 
change in the part of Rebecca, now done in a 
lively manner by Miss Tyrer, and much com- 
pressed, shakes the sides in the pit pretty con- 
stantly; and with Wieland in the Devil's Opera, 
gives the half-prices a laughing treat. By the 
way, this diavolo hurt his ankle one night, and 
has since played the devil on one leg so cle- 
verly, that no two sticks could match it. 





VARIETIES. 

Improvement of the River Shannon. We 
see with great satisfaction, by the Parlia- 
mentary Reports, that a large sum of re 
is to be applied to the improvement of th 
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magnificent river. When we descended it, after 
the Dublin meeting of the British Association, 
it struck us as one of the most melancholy 
sights, in a country where there are but too 
many to cause regret, to see a means 80 capable 
of fostering increased industry and national 
wealth so much neglected, It seemed to us 
that the Shannon alone might be made to 
spread utility and comfort over half the extent 
of Ireland. 


British Association.—It is determined to 
proceed with the meeting at Birmingham, where 
the grave turn of the Chartist trials has, it is 
presumed, put an end to any fears of riot or 
collision. 

Scipio Clint, the medallist, we regret to see 
it stated, has just died, at the premature age of 
thirty-four. He was a clever artist. 


Caricatures.— Four new H. B’s have just 
issued. No. 606, ‘‘Men of Feeling,” Lords 
Melbourne, John Russell, Normanby, Palmer- 
ston, and Duncannon, receiving their quarter’s 
salary from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and declaring it to be impossible to abandon 
the sovereign under such circumstances. The 
attitudes and likenesses are very good. 607, 
** Symptoms of Insubordination.” The Duke of 
Wellington, as a nursery governess, threatening 
to leave Lord Melbourne to the naughty boys, 
and never bring him out again, if he gives way 
to these towering passions. Lord Melbourne, | 
with his hoop, declaring he will do what he likes, 
and won’t be catched, is a capital boy-figure. 
608, “An Irish Subject.’”’ Mr Spring Rice 





driving O’Connell in a jaunting-car,t he horse 
kicking ; the Queen, alarmed, calling to be set 
down; and ministers almost tumbling off. The 
Irish driver is a great hit in dress and appear- 
ance. The last, 609, ‘* The Fall of Achilles.” 
A classical group, the Duke as Achilles; Lord 





John,as Paris, wounding him in the heel with an 
arrow inscribed “Exaggeration.”” ‘The Queen, | 
as Polyxena, is walking away with Lord Mel-| 
bourne, a priest of the temple of Minerva. 


The Planets Rotate about their Shortest| 
Diameters.—The shortest diameter of an oblate 
spheroid, being its shortest principal axis, is 
that about which, if any motion of rotation be! 
communicated to it, it will tend to rotate, and 
into a rotation about which its motion, if left 
to itself, will ultimately settle (art. 244). We 
have a striking example of this fact in the 
system of the universe. The planets are all 
oblate spheroids, and it is about their least 
diameters that they all of them rotate. 
Whether any cause have ever tended to 
interfere with this rotation, such as the shock 
of some comet, or whether such a cause ever 
shall operate, we know not ; but this we know, 
that whatever disturbance may be, for a time, ' 
produced, in respect to the axis round which 
the rotation of any planet takes place, if its 
form remain unaltered, it will ultimately return 
to a rotation about its present axis. There, 
are, indeed, various minute natural causes, 
always in operation, which might long ago 
have changed the existing axis of the earth’s 
rotation, had it not been that into a rotation 
about which it tends, from all other axes, to 
pass. This change would involve a perpetual | 
change in the seasons of every place on the 
earth’s surface. Had its form been that of a' 
prolate, instead of an oblate spheroid, this case 
of a perpetually changing axis of rotation would | 
have occurred. The least axes of the rotation, 
of such a spheroid, are any of those at right 
angles to its greatest diameter from its centre ; 
about some of these it would always tend,| 
from all others, to rotate; but jt would have 


' 
| 


; Law Commissioners, 8vo. 4s,—British History Chrono- 


no tendency to rotate about one of them rather 
than the other ; and the slightest disturbance, 
arising from a change in the condition of the 
earth’s mass, the mere effect, indeed, of the 
tides of the air and sea, would be sufficient to 
make its rotation pass from one axis to another 
—a change which, once commenced, would 
never again cease. —Moseley’s Illustrations of 
Science. 


Some samples of sugar, made by Mr. Dick- 
inson, the superintendent of the Joint Stock 
Sugar Company’s works, at Howrah, near Joo- 
neer, are pronounced to be the finest specimens 
of sugar yet made on this side of India. They 
are beautifully clean, full-grained, and of fair 
colour. The sugar would, in the London 
market, come under the description of fine 
white, and would bring the highest price given 
for the same kind of Bengal sugar.—Asiatic 
Journal. 


Con.—Why is a thief like a philosopher ? 
— Because he is given to tits of abstraction. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
We understand that Mr. James is engaged in writing a | 
life of Richard Coeur de Lion, and intends shortly to re- 
visit Germany for the purpose of clearing up some doubts 
in regard to general matters connected with the imprison- 
ment of that monarch, We rejoice to find so national a 
subject in such excellent hands. 
Mr. Leopold J. Bernays, announces a translation of the 
Second Book of Goethe’s ‘* Faust,” and other Poems, 
partly in the metres of the original, and partly in prose, 


In the Press. 


Oriental Outlines; or a Rambler’s Recollections of a 
Tour in Turkey, Greece, and Tuscany : chiefly intended 
as a Guide to Travellers, by Mr. William Knight. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Scientific Memoirs, edited by Richard Taylor, Vol. IT. 
Part V., 8vo. 6s.—Transactions of the Entomological 5o- 
ciety of London, Vol. II. Part IIL, 8vo. 5s.—A Visit to 
the Court of Sinde, &c., by James Burnes, 2d edition, 
f.cap, Gs.—Select Library of Scottish Divines, by James 
Cochrane, Vol. I., post 8vo. containing Works of Rev. H. 
Binning, Vol, I., 5s.—Fifth Annual Report of the Poor- 


logically Arranged, by John Wade, &vo, 30s.—An Ana- 
lysis of One Hundred Voyages to and from India, China, 
&c., by Henry Wyse, royal 8vo. 14s.—Two Ways of 
Dying for a Husband (two Plays), by N. P. Willis, 8vo, 
&s.—Virgil’s A2neid, first Six Books, with interpaged 
‘Translation, 2d edition, 6s. 6d.— Surgical Anatomy of 
the Groin, by T. Morton, royal 8vo. plain, 9s.; coloured, 
13s.—Audubon's Syvopsis of the Birds of North America, 
8vo, 12s,—Young Bride’s Book, by a Freeling, 32mo. 2s. 
—Conversations on Political ern by Mrs. Marcel, 
12mo. 7th edition, 7s. 64.—Memoir of William Bramwell, 
by James Sigston, 12mo. 7s, 6d.—Child’s Pictorial Bible, 
2 vols. cloth, 32mo.j5s.—Neale’s Romance of History, &c., 
12mo. 4s. 6d,—The Courtier; or, the Days of Charles IL, 
by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s, 6d.—Course of Lec- 
tures on National Education, by F. D. Maurice, post 8vo. 
7s. 6d.—Remarks on Shooting, &c., in Verse, by W. 
Watt, 12mo, 5s.—Advice to a Young Gentleman on En- 
tering Society, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Delineations of Scripture 

J ters, by Mrs, Frederick Montgomerie, f.cap, 4s. — 
Egypt: a Familiar Description of the Land, People, and 
Produce, with Map, &c., f.cap, 7s.—Fireside Education, 
by S. G. Goodrich, 8vo, 1s. 6d. — Memoirs of my Dog, by 
Rev, Ingram Cobbin, square, 2s. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL,1839. 
August. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday .. From to 29°82 29°95 
Friday ---- sees - 29°99 20-98 
Saturday -- tees . 29°97 30-06 
Sunday --+- eee “* 3014 30°18 
Monday -- sree AD oe 30°20 3018 
Tuesday -- tere * 30°12 29°97 
Wednesday eee ° 
Winds, W. and S.W. 

Generally clear, except the 7th, when it rained all the 
morning; vivid lightning and distant thunder, with a 
little rain in the evening. 

Rain fallen, ‘2 of an inch, 

Edmonton. 


29°82 29°79 


Cuarves Henry ADAMS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The conclusion of our review of Mr. Hajjam in our 








next. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


CLOSING OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 
RITISH INSTITUTION 
i gg Abl MALL. ; 
the Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient M. 
of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, ts | French Paci 
is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the Evening, 
and will be closed on Saturday, August the 24th, , 


Ad 





Is. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE MODEL of the BATTLE of 
WATERLOO is now EXHIBITED at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, by brilliant Artificial Light. Constantly illa- 
minated from Four o’Clock in the Afternoon, and throughout the 
day in dark or unfavourable weather. 
Open from Ten in the Morning until Nine in the Evening. 
Admission, One Sailling each. 


G ALLERY PAINTING, 
® by TINTORETTO. 

For Sale, a splendid Picture by the above Master, well worthy 
t Yobl or Gentleman forming a Gallery, 











e of 
Subject—Samson and Delilah. 
‘or Cards to View, direct to J. S., 300 Strand. 


FUTURE AND EXISTING CHILDREN, 
AMILY ENDOWMENT ‘SOCIETY 
LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE, No, 12 
Chatham Place, Blackfriars, London. 
Capital, £500,000. 


Directors. 
George Alfred Muskett, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Henry Bowden, Esq. Colonel Luard. 
John Fuller, Esq. Thomas Willis Muskett, Esq. 
Edward Lee, Esq. James Stewart, Esq. M.P. 
Major Willock, K.L.8. 

Advantages offered by this Society. 

A married man, paying a yearly premium, or a single sum, 
varying according to the age of his wife, would secure to each of 
his future children, however numerous, a specific sum on attain- 
ing any given age. 


Example. 

Wife aged 21. . 8. 18s. 6d, Annual Premium for 22 years; 
or, 134/. 1s. 8d. paid in one sum, would entitle each Child attain- 
ing 21 years of age to 100/. 

Persons depending on income may, at a comparatively trifling 
cost, secure a sum sufficient to give all their Sons a Collegiate or 
Professional Education, and a Portion to each of their Daughters. 

Guardians, Trustees, &c., may thus provide for Apprenticeship 
Fees without diminishing the capital necessary to establish their 
Wards in Business. 

All persons may on easy terms insure their Lives at this Office. 
Sxamples of Life Assurance for £100. 
Age. | 30 | 50 


pamiun, [4247/4 03) 49) 262% 
Annuities of all kinds are also granted by the Society. 
The usual allowance made to Solicitors, to whom, and all 
other Persons arranging Marriage Settlements, or other pecu- 
niary transactions, this Society offers peculiar advantages. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


| 60 





( NONSTANTINOPLE and its ENVI- 
RONS ILLUSTRATED. 

A Series of Forty-eight large and highly finished line Engrav- 
ings, executed from Drawings on the spot, during a Residence of 
several Months in 1838, by Thomas Allom, Esq. with an Histori- 
cal Account of Constantinople, and description of the Plates. 

By the Rev. ROBERT WALSH, LL.D. 
Chaplain to the British Embassy at the Ottoman Porte. 
Hand ly bound in mor »rice if. 1s. 6d. 

« Mr, Allom had a wide field for the exercise of his abilities, 
and he has made a most profitable use of it. His drawings being 
now before us, every thing that is most striking in Turkish scenery 
and architecture, from the gilded minarets and domes of the 
imperial city, to the fearful passes and stupendous scenery of the 
Balkan mountains.”—Art-Union. 

Fisher, Son, aud Co, 38 Newgate Street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE, for August, 1839. 
ontents :— 
I. Our Pocket Companions— II. Hasty Hints upon Horses— 
Ill. To the Protestants of Scotland—IV. A Prosing upon Po- 


etry—V. Literary Fables. From the Spanish of Yriarte—V!. 
The Lungs of London—VII. Pietro d’Abano. From the Ger- 
man of Tieck—VII1. Song Writing. Burns—IX. Alison’s His- 
tory of the French Revolution. i 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 7. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


“Tae MAGAZINE of NATURAL HIS. 
TORY for August contains, - : 

A Critique upon the singularly interesting Natural History 
Discoveries made in the interior of Africa by Sir James Edw ard 
Alexander, K.L.S., as detailedin his recently published Sersstive 
of the Expedit Including—the Gigantic Hairy Baboon, whic ’ 
inhabits the banks of the Orange River, and murders travellers by 
biting them in the neck—the di animal te 

the Rhinoceros, but provided with loose horns which —- 
clapping noise by striking against each other—the sa ye ° 
antipathy possessed by the Lion, from a knowledge of which the 
use of fire-arms and all artiticial weapons is rendered unneces 
sary in repelling bis attacks. Secondly,—a Review of occ goer 
ing Exploits in Southern Africa of Captain W. C. egg 
reprinted from the original Bombay edition by Murray. 4 a4 
various original Memoirs by Eminent Naturalists, and Mise! 


laneou ientifie Intelligence. 
‘i _ “Lenden: Longman and Co,—Priee 2, 
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7 Leadenhall Street. 
ORKS IMPORTED from INDIA, by 
Wm. H. Allen and Co. 
Phipps’s China and Eastern Trade. Royal 
8vo. cloth, 20s. 
—— Indigo. Royal 8vo. sewed, 9s. 
Bengal Directory, 1839. 8s. 
Bagh-o-Bahar, ‘Hindustanee. 
cloth, 1. 1s. 
cloth, 8 
Rozario’s Dictionary, English, Bangali, and 
Hindustanee, in the Roman Character. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
Ditto, ditto, ditto, fine paper, 2/. 2s. 
Caleutta Monthly Journal, 4s. each. 
Bengal Sporting ‘Magazine, 4s. each. 
East India United Service Journal, Monthly 
Series, 4s. each 
Ditto, ditto, Quarterly Series, 8s. each. 
The New Testament in Hindee. 
cloth, 89. 
Map of the Eastern Frontier of British India, 
by Capt. R. B. Pemberton, Cloth case, price 5/. 
Map of the North-Western Frontier of Brit- 
ish India, in cloth case, 1/. : _ 
Illustrations of Indian Architecture, by 
Markham Kittoe, Esq. No. I. price 12s, . 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 
Nos. XIX., XX., and XXL, price 7s. each. Also former Num- 


bers. 
: London; Wm, H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 


TRAVELS in WESTERN INDIA, 


embracing a Visit to the Sacred Mountains of the Salen 
and the most celebrated Shrines of the Hindu Faith, between 
Rajpootana and the Indus, and an Account of the Ancient City 
of Nehrwalla. 
By the late Lieut.-Col. JAMES TOD, 
Author of The Annals of Rajast’han.” 

In 1 handsome 4to. vol. bound in cloth, price 3/. 13s. 6d. This 
Work is embellished with Nine Plates and he ai beautifully 
engraved from Soe cr by Mrs. Hunter Blair. 

Wm. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 


Royal 4to. 


in the Roman Character. 8vo. 


12mo. 





HE ALIF LAILA; or, Book of the 
Thousand Nights and One "Night, commonly known as 
“The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” now for the first time 
published complete in the Original Arabic, from an Egyptian 
MS. brought to India by the late Major Turner Macan, Editor 
of the “ Shah Nameh.” 
Edited by W. H,. MACNAGHTEN, Esq. 
Of the Bengal Civil Service, and Secretary to the Government 
of India. 
A thick royal 8vo. vol. printed in Calcutta, IJ. 108, 
Vol. II. is now in 


Vol. I. 
*,* This Work will be — in 4 vols. 


Wn. H, Allen aa ‘Co. 7 ‘Leadenhall Street. 


TRAVERSE TABLES, BY CAPTAIN BOILEAU. 
In royal 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


NEW and COMPLETE SET of TRA. 
VERSE TABLES, shewing the Differences of Latitude 
and the Departures to every Minute of the Quadrant, and to Five 
Places of Decimals ; ometner with a Table of the Lengths ra ey 
Degree of Latitude and co’ g Degree of L it 
the Equator to the Poles: with other Tables, useful to the Sur- 
veyor and Civil Engineer. 
a Capt. J. T. BOILEAU, 
1. E, 1, C. Bengal Engineers. 
Wm. H. ‘Alien and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 





1, 8vo. price 7s. cloth, r 
RODROM US; or, an Inquiry into the 
First 7 aaa of Reasoning, including an Analysis of 
the Human Min 
By Sir - AVES CHAMNEY HAUGHTON, 
K.H., M.A,, F.R.S., &. &c., Member of the Institute of 
France, &c, &e. 
- hy men are as the vulgar in what they do not understand.” 
—Bur 
“It is a work which, if men will take the trouble to think, 
must make @ powerful sensation. We trust that the attention of 
every philosophical inquirer, at home and abroad, will be directed 
toits earnest and mature examination.”—L iterary Gazette. 
: He exhibits an extent of research and logical accuracy of rea- 
oan a depth of thought and a brevity and lucidness of exposi- 
ty which we have seldom seen surpassed. We strongly recom- 
ae Prodromus,’ or the ¢ Precursor,’ to the attention of our 
: aders, as decidedly one of the best books for its sive that has 
ome from the press on this subject for very many years.”—Atlas. 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s. 
A Short Inquiry into the Nature of Lan- 
pease, with a view to ascertain the original Meanings of Sanscrit 
— elucidated by Comparisons with the Greek and 
London: Wm, H. Allen and Co, 7 Leadenhall Street. 


HE BOOK of the THOUSAND NIGHTS 
Fo Edited by Wi. MAGnnene of the Egyptian MS. 
4 EN, Esq. B.C.S., done into 


English 

By HENRY TORRENS, Esq. B.C.S., B.A. 
And of the Inner ‘Temple. 

Ta Volume I. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

Me is volume, printed in Calcutta, contains Fifty Nights, 

sheomngeanen — be a many new Stories, and has the 
of contain 

bichon Aer mr gy he whole of the Poetry of the original, 


Wm. H. Allen and Co, 7 Leadenhall Street. 





A CHRONOLOGICAL EXPOSITION 
of MILITARY LAW, deduced from the different 

Writers (Sullivan-Delafons, Adye [Naval], Military Law of Eng- 
land, M‘Arthur, James Tytler, Macnaghten, Kennedy, Simmons, 
and Hough, ) from the years 1781 to 1838, containing their latest 
gpisjons upon all, points, from the Accusation, Trial, to final 

&c. iling opinions of the ——_ 
viey ‘in each t., also Rules poapeulh by the Author, with 
view of obtaining, by competent military aa legal authority, 
the settlement of the Law-Military, in such a manner as shall 
ensure uniformity of practice in the army, and remove all 
doubts; so that the «iuties of officers employed on courts-martial 
may be rendered more simple. With Charges on various Military 
and non-Military Crimes, in a concise form, Evidence as to 
chief points, formulas 4 x Trial by Courts-Martial, and prece- 
dents in eg or 

Major w ‘Hou GH, Bengal Army. 
Printed in Calcutta, 8v0. boards, price 8¢. 
Wm. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 





Price 3s. 9d. 
RAVELS in the EAST, 
Journey in the Holy Land. 
By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
A New Translation from the French. 

This Work forms one of the series of People’s Editions, pub- 
lished by W. and R. Chambers, and designed to supply approved 
works in all departments of Literature, at the lowest price, for 
Parish Libraries, Mechanics’ Institutions, and the houses of the 
less affluent classes of the community. 

Alreaty issued in the Series. 

Paley’s Natural Theology, with Additions ..... ecrecece 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, by — os 

Marmion, by Scott ..... bene 

Lady of the Lake, by Scott. e oe 

Cottagers of Glenburnie, by ‘Mrs. Hamilton 

Crabbe’s Parish Register and other Poems .. 

Franklin's Life and Essays nee ea improved 

Life and Travels of Mungo Park . 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Waketield ... 

Tennant’s Anster Fair, and other Poems 

Smollet's Roderick Random 

Lord Bacon’ 's Essays .... ° 

msay's Gentle Shepherd, and other Poems 

Adventures of Robinson Crusoe ......++++++ 

Life of Robert Burns.. ° . 

Poetical Works of Robert Burns . 

Prose Works of Robert Burns ..... 

Clarke’s Travels in Russia, with Note: 

english Tradesman 


including a 


CHK OMIM eo 
Caesseeccnwneaece 


Imprisonments of Silvio Pellico ....... 
%%* Other works, native and translated, are in p eparation. 
Published by W. and RK. Chambers, pre troche W.S. Orr and 
Co. neous WV. Curry, jun. andCo, Dublin; andall Bocksetlees. 
ew edition, to be completed in 10 Volumes. 

IFE. of SIR WALTER SCOTT, Vol. V, 
The following uniform, with 196 Engravings: - 
Waverley Novels. 48 Vols. 

Scott’s Poetry. 12 Vols. 


Prose Writings. 28 Vols. 
Rebert Cadell, ) Edinburgh; ;W miacaner ana Co, London. 


Publishing i in Monthy sage price 5s, each, a complete 
niform edi tion o 
HE WORKS “of MRS. HEMANS, with 
a Memoir by a5 Sister. 
Vol. III. is just published. 
William Seadooaan ‘and Sons, Edinburgh; ; Thomas Cadell, 
ondon ; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
WORKS. 
3 vols. 8vo. price 36s, cloth, lettered, 


II. 
APTAIN MARRYAT’S DIARY in 
AMERICA. 8 vols. post 8vo. 8is. Gd. 
“© Ofall the works yet published about the Americans, this is 
decidedly the best.”—Cunservative Journal, 


Ill. 
ADY BLESSINGTON’S DESULTORY 
en and REFLECTIONS. 
cap Bvo. 4s. —— lettered. 
«The best of Lady ¥ g P 
Chronicle. 


Iv, 
7s GENTLEMAN of the OLD 
SCHOOL. 
. P. R. JAMES, Esq 


Author of « TY he Gipsy,” “ The Robber,” &e. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


" — St, James's 





By the same Author, 
Blanche of Navarre; a Play. 8vo. price 4s. 
RIALS of the HEART. By Mrs. Bray, 


Authoress of “* Trelawny,” ‘* Warleigh,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


pD®&§ SIGMOND on “T ‘EA. Its Effects, Me- 


dicinal and Moral. z _— 8vo. price 5s, cloth, 


HE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR. 
By John Rogers, Author of ** The Fruit Cultivator,” 


7s. cloth. 
«¢ Contains much useful information.” — Observer. 


JHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
~ on : Longman, Orme, and Co. 
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desired in a treatise on medical botany.” 
Journal, 





3 Great Marlborough Street, Aug. 10. 
R. COLBURN has just published the 
following NEW WORKS. 


1. 
Mr. Darwin’s Journal of Researches 
Inte the Geology’and Natural History of the various Countries 
visited by H. M.S. Beagle, under the command of Capt, Fitzroy, 


R.N., from 1832 to 1836. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. bound. 


The een * of the Days of Charles IT. 


Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 


The Life and Times of the Right 


Hon. Henry Grattan. 
By his Son, Henry Grattan, Esq. M.P. 
vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 


IV. 
Temptation ; or, a Wife’s Perils. 
3 vols, 


V. 
Des Idées Napoléoniennes, 
Par le Prince Napoléon Louis Bonaparte. 8vo. 


The Lion; a Tale of the Coteries. 


8 vols. 


vil, 
Capt. D. H. O’Brien’s Adventures during the 


late War. 
Comprising a Hesse of Shipwreck, Captivity, Escapes 
‘om French Prisons. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her’ Majesty. 
. Bvo. with Illustrations. 
Henry Colburn. Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
In 1 thick and closely printed vol. 8vo. double columns, contain- 
ing nearly 1200 pages, in brevier type, and handsomely bound 
in coloured cloth, and lettered, price 30s. 
CHRONO. 


RITISH HISTORY, 
Comprehending a classified Analysis of Events and Occur- 


LOGICALLY ARRANGED. 
rences in Church and State, and of the yo sen aeagge g Political, 
Commercial, Intellectual, and Social Progress of the United 
Kingdom, from the first’ Invasion by the Romans to the Ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria. With Biographical Notices of Emi- 
nent Public Characters; Tables of the Progress of Taxes, the 
National Debt, Agriculture, Commerce, Shipping, and Navi- 
gation; Accounts of Variations in Prices, Wages, and Currency ; 
Lists of the Public Statutes from Magna Charta, and of the Men 
of Letters and Science who distinguished each Reign; with 
Accounts of Changes in the Manners, Diet, Industrial Pursuits, 
Amusements, and Costume of the People; Comparative State- 
ments of Crime at Different Periods, anaiear Details tending to 
exhibit a condensed but complete View of the Rise and Progress 
of the British Empire, from the Earliest Authentic Era to the 
Death of William ssi 
y JOHN WADE, 
Author of the ** History of the Middle and eee Classes,"” 
«The Cabinet Lawyer,” 
Published by init — 18 Bishopsgate Street, London. 
~ Handsomely bound in blue cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s. 


E SONG of the BELL, and other 


Poem 
Translated from the German of J. F, C. SCHILLER. 
London: John Hatcbard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 





WORKS ON BOTANY, 

By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph, D, F.R. 8. L.S., &e. 
Professor of Botany in the London University College, ‘and in 
the Royal Institution. 

Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


NTRODUCTION to BOTANY. 
3d edition, with Corrections and numerous Additions, 
1 large vol. 8vo. with Six Copperplates, and numerous Wood- 
engravings, wa cloth. 
* We have itation in the «I 
Botan hy Dr. * Lindley, to be the most oe and ae in 
any weare with.”—Medical Gazette. 


CHOOL BOTANY; or, an Explanation 

of ed grote of the principal Natural Classes and 

Orders of Plants longing to the Flora of Europe, in the Bo- 

tanical Cieaimcation of De Candolle. For the Use of ae Stu- 

dents preparing for their the 

University of London, F.cap, 8vo. with 163 Woodcuts, 6s. re ~ 
lettered. 


NATURAL SYSTEM of BOTANY. 
2d edition, with numerous Additions and Corrections, 
~ Soomplete List of Genera, with their Synonyms, | vol. 8vo. 


YNOPSIS of the BRITISH FLORA, 
arranged according to the Natural Orders. 2d edition, 
aS AE ee 12mo. 


KEY to STRUCTURAL, PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL, and SYSTEMATIC BOTANY, For the 

Use of Classes, With a List of Medicinal Plants. 8vo. 5s. 
LORA MEDICA; or, a Botanical Ac- 
count of the most remarkable Plants applied to Medical 
Practice in Great Britain and other Countries, 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 











cloth, lettered. 


« The student will find in Dr. Lindley’s work all that can be 
—Edinburgh Medical 


prmst. PRINCIPLES of HORTICUL- 
TUBE. 2%. sewed. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
COMPLETION 


OF 


THE CABINET CYCLOPADIA. 


CONDUCTED AND EDITED BY 


DR. LARDNER. 


Publishing in Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. price 6s. in cloth. 
WITH A VIGNETTE TITLE, ENGRAVED BY FINDEN. 


All the Literary Engagements necessary for completing the Cabinet Cyclopedia being now concluded, the Proprietors take this opportunity 
to lay before the Public a List of the remaining Volumes, together with the Plan and Design of the whole Work. 


The following Statement exhibits the Extent of the entire Work, that Portion of each Department which has been published, and the 
Volumes respectively which remain to be published. 








HISTORY. Ee. a leon. NATURAL PHILOSOPRY. rebs | Uapeb- | otal. | 
Outlines of History ----+++++++ oo | 1 Preliminary Discourse. ----+- se eeees 1 — | 
Chronology of History --- History of Natural Philosophy-..-.-- 

England --+++++- o- Arithmetic «--++-+-+++e+. decees 
Scotland -.-- Geometry 

Mechanics 


- 
o~ 


France - 
Switzerland. ..-+-+++++ 
Spain and Portugal ---- 
The Germanic Empire - 
AMECTICA «coccccersccecses 


Chemistry - . 

Electricity and Magnetism. - tee 

Rome see Probabilities «+++++++eeeeeeeee Stace 

Fall of Roman Empire -----+---+++++ 

Grecian and Roman Antiquities -.-- 

Italian Republics -- . . 
idle Ages - 


e[tetiiiiiet 


~ 
= | ~1 erererera Toe aol 


Cas. or Nat. ParLosoruy-. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


Preliminary Discourse 
Geography and Classification 
Quadrupeds 

Menageries 


Poland «-.-+-++++ ee 
Northern History ---- 
Maritime Discovery - - 
‘The Church 

The Reformation -.-.- 


DO 10 So et et ee Co to tO A Ge Cr Ct to 
PE deot IEEE DE ecl TEE tol Hdl 
| BO RS Ge Cs et Co oe £0 1 Go Se 


CaBINET OF HIsTORY---+ 


& 











Habits and Instincts--++-++++++++++. 
BIOGRAPHY. te Bibliography, &Xc.- aor 
British Military. ---+-+e++- eocccce ee Geology 
Naval wees 
LAWYETS ++ ++ee+eeeeeee 
Early Writers 
Dramatists 
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Caz. og Nat. Histony---. 


— 
G 


Prose Writers «+--+... THE USEFUL ARTS. 
Musicians------++++.+ eccccccee 

Foreign Statesmen seeveeeee 
Italian and Spanish Literary Men .- 


Metals «-++-++-- PPerererere rer etary 
French Literary Men --.-+++- 


Porcelain and Glass -++++e+ee.ereees 
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CaBINET OF BioGRaPuy:--- 





| 35 CABINBT Ov USEFUL ARTS:--- 














It appears, therefore, that the Series will be completed in 135 Volumes, of which 115 are published, and 20 remain to be published, which will 
appear in regular succession from the present time, so that the Last Volume will be published on 31st March, 1841. 


*," Any of the Volumes may be purchased separately. All the Works which are completed may be had, neatly bound in fancy cloth, lettered, 
with separate and appropriate Title-pages, without any increase of price. 





*,* A detailed Catalogue of the complete Contents of the Cyclopedia may be had of all Booksellers 
in Town and Country. 


The Cyclopedia will comprise, confurmably to the original Prospectus, a body of popular Works on History, Biography, Literature, the 
Sciences, Arts, and Manufactures, comprising Contributions from the most eminent Writers of the Age in the various Departments. Among 
the Authors are included, in Literature— Scorr, Mackin rosu, Moore, Souruey, StsMonp1, TuIntWaLt, MontGomeny, James, 
Gui, Roscor, Nicotas, Ke1cutTtey, Coo.ry, Forster, StEBBInG, Crowe, &c. &c. In Science—HeERscuer, Brewster, 
Kater, Lanpxer, PowE.1, HENSLow, PuiLiirs, Swainson, Donovan, De Morean, &e. Ke. 





Opinions of the general Work. 


* One of the most valuable contributions that has ever been made to the cause of general knowledge and national education.”—Standard, 
«Some of the later volumes rank among the most useful and elegant contributions to modern literature,”—Eclectic Review. 
‘* A rich library of universal knowledge.”—Monthly Review. 
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